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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE DEATH OF KING GEORGE. 
HE notes that follow were already written and printed 
when the mournful news was broadcast that the King was 
dead. There is no section of the people which was not 
watching with anxiety the daily bulletins. All, from affection 
and gratitude, lament his passing. From his instinctive one-ness with 
the British character, from an intuition which led him to an unerring 
conception of the part to be performed by a British King, he developed 
a technique and tradition of Kingship which made liberty safe under 
constitutional monarchy. Under his care, and through his personality, 
the throne was at one and the same time an object of mystical vener- 
ation and of intimate personal affection. It is our rare good fortune 
as a nation that the whole Royal Family have cultivated and absorbed 
that understanding, unteachable by precept, which is fitting to its 
unique réle ; and that we can rejoice in the succession to the throne 
of a man, gifted, experienced, conscientious, imaginative, and more 
universally popular than any other of the people’s heroes. 


Lan or an 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

T is somewhat startling to be reminded that Rudyard Kipling 

only completed his seventieth year last December. He was 
nine years younger than Mr. Bernard Shaw and only a few 
months older than Mr. Wells; yet several generations, as literary 
generations are counted, have passed since he wrote the distinc- 
tive work on which his reputation mainly rests. He was un- 
questionably a man of genius, and I take it to be the quality 
of genius to reveal itself in the exercise of force at the right 
moments. The right moments occurred for Kipling in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. He was to write powerful books after that 
—Kim appeared in 1901. And I am not sure that one of his very 
latest books, his history of the Irish Guards in the Great War (1923) 


was not in some ways the most admirable thing he ever did, being 
ae 
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free from his earlier faults, ruggedly powerful, thoughtful, and 
mature in its restrained, steeled emotion. But that was simply a good 
book, which any literary reader might like, not a book that makes 
history and leaves its mark on a whole period, as Kipling’s writings 
did in the twelve or thirteen years which ended with the Boer War. 


tor con mn 


N ‘the ’nineties all the British world, especially the male world, 

was reading Kipling’s stories and reciting his verses. In mess- 
rooms in South Africa during the Boer War men were not ashamed, 
I have been told, to quote from Barrack-room Ballads freely and with 
gusto. But I do not remember to have heard a single recognition of 
his existence from any soldier—officer or other rank—during the 
Great War. It was Tipperary in the recruit stage, or Let the Great Big 
World Keep Turning in the fighting stage, but never 


For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘‘ Tommy, wait outside.” 


1898 was one phase in the psychological progression of the nation. 
1914 was another, so utterly different that the writer who had expressed 
the life force of the earlier period was already eliminated from the 
surface of its consciousness. The moment and the milieu had gone ; 
another kind of genius would have been needed—if any such could 
have arisen amid the preoccupations of a world war—to produce a 
comparable effort. None did arise. 


con man 744) 


S° much was Kipling a man of his time that it is very difficult 
to estimate him except in relation to it. His rise coincided with 
the last potent wave of Imperialism that was to sweep over Britain, 
bringing Joseph Chamberlain to the top in politics and giving Alfred 
Harmsworth his grand opportunity in journalism. It was in the 
transitional period between the ascendancy of the spokesmen of the 
middle classes (whigs in politics) and that of popular leaders who now 
addressed the enlarged literate class (Radicals). It was the period in 
which the democracy for a moment became Empire-conscious, being 
not yet fully aware of its discontents. At such a moment a man who 
could write as Kipling wrote was like a torch to tinder. Here 
for the first time was one who could easily do in verse what Words- 
worth had ostensibly set out to do but did not do: to “ keep the 
reader in the company of flesh and blood,” and to use “‘ the language 
of men ”’—the language of the humbler sort of men living under 
workaday conditions of ordinary life. Verse, for Kipling, was not a 
lonely adventure of the spirit, as it had been for most of the Victorian 
poets ; it was not concerned with the more intimate personal emo- 
tions; it was not sweet or ingratiating. The emotion which it 
expressed was mass emotion ; the language was colloquial language ; 
it was at once homely and violent, its ding-dong rhythms serving, 
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like jazz music, to stir the community feeling of the audience and 
whip it into excitement. It appealed to the masculine sentiment primar- 
ily ; to pride of race ; to the team spirit ; to the flag ; to the humour 
and pathos of comradeship ; to the martial virtues ; to the spirit of 
self-discipline in the performance of irksome practical duties. 

His stories for fastidious readers are more satisfying than his 
poems, for here his natural force found vent without the noisy excite- 
ment of jingling rhyme. His essential virility imposed its own economy. 
From the narrative emerges swiftly the situation; the persons are 
in its grip; and the reader, yielding to words packed with sense- 
impressions, comes under the spell of the scene thus brought almost 
physically before him. 

He swiftly took the world by storm in the ‘nineties. It was 
almost as quickly alienated in the altered society of the decade 
that followed. But among his poems are a few which, dealing with 
rudimentary and universal emotions, being very simple and tuneful, 
having the quality of songs of the folk, may ring true, a century hence, 
to readers of ballad poetry who will not bother about the social con- 
ditions of 18go0 or to-day. 


CREATIVE IDEAS IN THE PRACTICAL WORLD 


ORLD events during the last month or two have compelled 

the British people to be more introspective, more self- 
conscious, than is their wont. When the Hoare-Laval agreement 
about Abyssinia was made known there was a sudden stir in the mind 
of the nation. In a flash it was revealed that the country had a mind 
characteristically its own. Ideas that had been germinating for years 
instantly gave birth to an opinion, crystal clear, about the proper 
conduct of its foreign policy. A sudden uprush of opinion that had 
nothing to do with political parties or allegiances swept past a power- 
fully entrenched Government and a Parliamentary majority, and 
dictated the reversal of a Cabinet decision. I can remember no other 
time in my life when, moving about and hearing the talk of all sorts 
of people—literary people, business men, bus conductors—I found 
them so profoundly moved by what was at bottom an idea, an idea 
indicating a certain conception of honour inseparable from the 
British type of civilization as now arrived at. I must not attempt to 
analyse the complex of elements which entered in to that idea. It was 
much more dependent on intellectual reasoning than was that simple 
moral instinct which urged the Victorians to support the cause of 
oppressed nationalities. The idea in this case was not merely that of 
helping outraged Abyssinia, but of strengthening a system of collect- 
ive action, contributing to a planned world, by means which creative 
thinkers have been discussing for twenty years, the object being peace 
and the preservation of that kind of civilization which we value. 
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T is a pity that so much less attention is given to the psychology 

of nations than to the psychology of individuals. Historians are 
apt to speak as if rulers were the principal directors of national 
destiny. They are, of course, its instruments, acting along lines pre- 
determined by those forces which have created national culture. On 
some rare occasions they are more—artist-creators, themselves pro- 
viding the inspiring idea of a new order as well as the mechanism of 
power which applies it. Such a one was Mahomet. Such, to a lesser 
extent, was Julius Czsar. Such, on a small scale, was the Longinus 
who, at Palmyra, enabled Zenobia to create a centre of Attic culture 
in the desert (the same Longinus, as I have elsewhere given reasons 
for believing, who wrote the Treatise on the Sublime). 

But this is only to say that philosophers are sometimes, though 
rarely, kings; and artists, rulers. But generally they are not. The 
majority of statesmen adopt the measures which circumstances force 
on them. They take and apply the ideas that are current—usually those 
that have been long current. But in some human brain each of those 
ideas first took coherent shape, and thence it was handed on by words 
spoken or written to others, and these in turn modified or enlarged 
it and passed it into the common stock, from which eventually the 
legislator takes what he needs. It is from that sphere of activity which 
is often regarded as least practical that the most practical emerges. 
It is easily recognized nowadays that from the laboratory of the pure 
scientist spring the inventions which transform industry ; it has been 
demonstrated often enough that philosophies may be the starting 
points of revolution (Rousseau and Marx being the most obvious 
examples) ; and from the earliest times it has been held that poets 
were prophets inspired to teach men the truth. But also drama, 
prose fiction and light essays do, individually and collectively, con- 
tribute to the stock of ideas from which practical action springs. I 
do not mean merely that a novel by Dickens or a play by Galsworthy 
may produce specific practical results such as the reform of work- 
houses or of the criminal law; but that a few books, or even one 
book such as Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, may gradually instil a 
leaven into the social consciousness of a nation, and profoundly 
affect its manners, customs, morals, taste and policy. 


THE LAWRENTIAN GENIUS 


i these days when quick adjustment of life to new conditions is 
essential it is more than ever important to recognize this truth: 
that the most successful conduct of affairs is that which is most 
responsive to the creative imagination. That there has been one recent 
case of the union of these two powers in a single person—the imagin- 
ative power of the artist and the practical power of the man of affairs 
—has been effectively demonstrated by a writer peculiarly equipped 
to do so, Captain Liddell Hart. The hero whom he discovers as the 
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rare possessor of these qualities is Colonel Lawrence. It is a remark- 
able fact that a man who is primarily a military expert, a student of 
the history of war, setting out to write an historical sketch of the 
Arab Revolt and to put it in its proper military perspective as part 
of the Great War, should find himself compelled to turn his book into 
a study of the mind and personality of Lawrence. I do not, of course, 
mean that Captain Liddell Hart is merely a military expert. He is 
that and much more ; he is an imaginative critic of war in the same 
sense that Lawrence was an imaginative wager of war. There is 
likely to be no better appraisement of the life-work and significance 
of Lawrence than that contained in “‘ T. E. Lawrence” : In Arabia and 
After, of which a new edition, with some valuable new concluding 
chapters, has been issued by Mr. Jonathan Cape (7s. 6d.). 


man ma a 


“TV HAD had one craving all my life,” quotes Captain Liddell 

_& Hart from Lawrence, “ for the power of self-expression in some 
imaginative form—but had been too diffuse ever to acquire a tech- 
nique.” Looking back upon his many talks with him during the latter 
part of his life, Captain Liddell Hart seems able to ‘‘ trace a thread 
running through the last year—the resurgent desire for creation.” 
But while, setting himself a high standard, Lawrence was inclined to 
despair at his supposed failure in literature, he was able to find some 
consolation in the idea that, after all, “‘ the military art was one in 
which he attained creativeness.”’ 

And perhaps, in such a case, it is not so equivocal as it may seem 
to compare the military art with the fine arts. When the military art 
is a part of the art of statesmanship, as it was with Lawrence (and 
with Napoleon and Julius Cesar), and when it is exercised in a certain 
creative spirit, as it certainly was by Lawrence, then there are some 
grounds for speaking of it as a fine art on a colossal scale ; the medium, 
in this case, consisting of conscious human beings who were to be 
moved about, seemingly, of their own volition, strictly “ according 
to plan,” in pursuance of an ideal goal conceived from the start, which 
was to be objectively realized in the creation of an Arab State extend- 
ing to Damascus. 

The point about Lawrence is that he won his war through know- 
ledge and imagination—or rather, through the practical application 
of knowledge and imaginative ideas. Captain Liddell Hart claims for 
him that he was a strategist of genius of the highest order who should 
be considered, in respect of the quality of his art, among the “‘ Great 
Captains” of the world—the Marlboroughs and Napoleons. He 
turned ‘‘ the weakness of the Arabs into an asset, and the strength of 
the Turks into a debit.” He was a “ strategist of genius who had the 
vision to anticipate the guerrilla trend of civilized warfare that arises 
from the growing dependence of nations on industrial resources.” 
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T may well turn out that the Lawrentian strategy is peculiarly 
applicable to the Abyssinian War, and that the advisers of the 

Abyssinian leaders have not neglected the lessons of the Arab Revoit. 
Consider the heavily-armed Italians and their dependence on material 
and concentration of force—the lightly-armed Abyssinians, their 
mobility, and their capacity for fighting best in independent units— 
the great spaces of Abyssinia, across which long-drawn-out com- 
munications would be a source of weakness to the Italians—the 
commitment of the latter to Makale, like that of the Turks to 
Medina, which Lawrence preferred to leave, guarded by the Turks, 
to be a liability of wasted strength. : 

It is worth recalling Lawrence’s judgment of Mussolini :—‘“ You 
have only to see his books and plays! ...A lot of practical sense 
but no capacity for abstract thought.” To Lawrence a lack of 
capacity for abstract thought, absence of imaginative understanding, 
set a limit to a dictator’s practical achievement. 
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HIS, in the light of events, may seem prophetic. But we may 

well ask, if it will be rare that a single man, a dictator, will be 
governed and kept right by ideas, by imaginative insight, by a clear 
sense of direction and goal, will it not be still more rare that a demo- 
cracy will be thus sanely governed ? To which one must answer that it 
is only in a country where ideas have the freest possible play, where 
there is respect for knowledge and informed imagination, where 
truth has the chance to be expressed and heard, where there is real 
freedom of thought and speech, that the nation can understand its 
own needs and acclaim the true leader when he appears. One is justi- 
fied in being uneasy about democracy, especially where democracy 
falls far short of its own theoretic standards; on the other hand one 
may be not a little reassured when we see, as we have seen recently, a 
sudden uprush of popular opinion, based upon long argument and 
an informed idea of what constitutes British civilization, capable of 
influencing and changing the course of a powerful Government. I do 
not say that in our inchoate and imperfect democracy we can at 
present depend on the frequent recurrence of wise guidance in 
such a form. Outbursts of popular passion may be harmful and 
even destructive. But the only means by which a nation can hope to 
fashion its own policy in accordance with its own natural genius and 
to acclaim leaders who will direct such a policy with understanding 
is that it should ceaselessly encourage knowledge and ideas, and the 
imaginative faculty which gives them life. 
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A. CHORUS 


By C. DAY LEWIS 
Gre you have come thus far, 


Your visible past a steamer’s wake continually fading 

Among the receding hours tumbled, and yet you carry 
Souvenirs of dead ports, a freight of passion and fear, 
Remembrance of loves and landfalls and much deep-sea predicament 
Active upon the heart :—consider by what star 
Your reckoning is, and whether conscious a course you steer 
Or whether you rudderless yaw, self-mutinied, all at sea. 


You have come far 
To the brink of this tableland where the next step treads air, 
Your thoughts like antennz feeling doubtfully towards the future, 
Your will swerving all ways to evade that unstable void. 
High stakes, hard falls, comfortless contacts lie before, 
But to sidestep these is to die upon a waterless plateau ; 
You must uncase and fly, for ahead is your thoroughfare. 


Consider Noah’s fate, 
Chosen to choose between two claims irreconcilable, 
Alive on this island, old friends at his elbow, the floods at his feet. 
Whether the final sleep, fingers curled about 
The hollow comfort of a day worn smooth as holy relics ; 
Or trusting to walk the waters, to see when they abate 
A future solid for sons and for him the annealing rainbow. 


It is your fate 
Also to choose. On the one hand all that habit endears : 
The lawn is where bishops have walked ; the walled garden is private 
Though your bindweed lust overruns it ; the roses are sweet dying ; 
Soil so familiar to your roots you cannot feel it effete. 
On the other hand what dearth engenders and what death 
Makes flourish : the need and dignity of bearing fruit, the fight 
For resurrection, the exquisite grafting on stranger stock. 


Stand with us here and now 
Consider the force of these waters, the mobile face of the flood 
Trusting and terrible as a giant who turns from sleep. Think how 
You called them symbols of purity and yet you daily defiled them : 
They failed you never ; for that they were always the disregarded. 
Ubiquitous to your need they made the barley grow 
Or bore you to new homes ; they kept you hale and handsome. 
Of all flesh they were the sign and substance. All things flow. 
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Stand with us now 
Looking back on a time you have spent, a land that you know. 
Ask what formed the dew and dressed the evening in awe ; 
What hands made buoyant your ships, what shaped the impatient 
row, 
Tared sea-shells and dynamos and wheels on river and railroad : 
Truth’s bed and earth’s refreshment—one everywhere element 
In the tissue of man, the tears of his anger, the sweat of his brow. 


Then look with Noah’s eyes 
On the waters that wait his choice. Not only are they insurgent 
Over the banks and shallows of their birthplace, but they rise 
Also in Noah’s heart : their rippling fingers erase 
The ill-favoured facade of his present, the weird ancestral folly, 
The maze of mirrors, the corrupting admirers, the silted lies. 
Now must he lay his naked virtue upon their knees. 


Then turn your eyes 
Upon that unbounded prospect and your dwindling island of ease, 
Measuring your virtue against its challenger, measuring well 
Your leap across the gulf, as the swallow-flock that flies 
In autumn gathers its strength on some far-sighted headland. 
Learn the migrant’s trust, the intuition of longer 
Sunlight : be certain as they you have only winter to lose, 
And believe that beyond this flood a kinder country lies. 


IRRIGATION 


By RONALD BOTTRALL 


IRECTIONLESS at a cross-ways, knowing 

[)» pointer we offer our stake. Who will take 
A risk on what we have to give 

That are wholly fugitive ? 

Vision is our down pillow 

Disparity our bedfellow. 

Thirst lays hold on the drowned, 

The parched inherit the dry ground, 

Roots of the healing herbs grow awry. 

But while poverty of starting ribs 

Fronts the eye, there clutches at ear 

The curling roar of simmering water. 

Torrents foaled in the snow-hills grow heavy 

With a burden of fertilizing soil. 


GEORGE BARKER 


THE SHADES 


By GEORGE BARKER 


I 


HE gay paraders of the esplanade, 
The diamond harlequins, the acrobats, 
The gloriously lost in summer glades, 
The wanderers through the acropolis, 
The ones who seek the times’ shade 
Reclining by catastrophes, 
The figures of the downward grade : 
The gay shadows of the shade. 


2 


The continental operas, the play 

Featuring beautiful beasts and the beast beauty, 
The shimmering mannequins of Love’s display 
Meandering through, glamorous and nude, 
Loose at the hip ; those whom they displease, 
The glancers at the gay boy’s beauty ; 

The mirror-gazer self-betrayed ; 

Loving shadows in the shade. 


3 
The falling cliff that like a melting face 
Collapsing through its features, leaves a stare, 
The grinning cat ; the cataracts that grace 
The private gardens like water-scarves ; where 
The National Trust exhibits its own views ; 


The darkening perspectives of Kensington avenues 


Sunday in January, when the spires fade ; 
Outlining the geography of shade. 


4 
The fourth dimension of this space is fear. 
The predecessor’s omnipresent leer 
Between church-arches, the descending hand 
Frightful like five bananas, on the shoulder ; 
The three figures that for ever stand 
Beside, before, behind ; as we grow older 
Achieving mass as we become the shade. 
Metamorphosis of shade to shade. 
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THE SHADES 
5 


Down what escarpments can the man escape 
Consigned to profounds of his mind’s abysms ? 
None till his spirit like the thermometer climbs 
Out of his own abdominal abysms. 

The phenix-snake from former skin 

Leaves in ashes his self dead ; 

The one always remaining in 

Self’s skin, remains a shade. 


6 


The mask of self though more than marvellous 

Glancing through ovals lovelier than Hylas’ eyes, 
Speaking with the seven tongues of the girls on the isles, 
Languishing lips, coloured and loose 

Like fruit, suspended and melodious : 

The countenance of vacancy, 

The cardboard opera fagade, 

The empty stare that does not see, 

The speech of shade. 


ff 
The hand that lifts the intimating rose 
With infinitesimal machinery is 
The instrument that digs and dies and buries 
Itself and self ; from whence arose 
The hand that elevates another, 
Whose area like a world displayed 
Supports the race like a feather ; 
Round the finger wings shade. 


8 


Through apertures in his own tomb 
The one who won against his shade 
Contemplates the successors for whom 
Out of his hand the world was made. 
Tendrils of his arms break out, 

The apertures become his eyes, 

His speech by others’ acts is said ; 

He is a man in the shade. 
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FOUR NEW POETS 
By EDITH SITWELL _ 


ITH the dawning of the Machine Age, came the necessity 

for developing new variations of organic rhythms. But 

with that necessity, came an unfortunate forgetfulness, on 

the part of certain of the newer poets, that the machine is 
a delicate and flawless mechanism, whose rhythms are hard and 
brilliant. Too often, we find in the place of that lawlessness, hardness 
and brilliance, a thumbless, thick fumbling for rhythm. 

The lot of those who are developing new rhythms and a new 
sensibility is hard. If they are on the right track, they are pursued by 
the cat-calls of the multitude, and the shocked mincings and whim- 
perings of Dr. Lewis and his kind, synthetic Aunts. If on the wrong 
path, they are seen off by Mr. Geoffrey Grigson (our “‘ G.G.”’ in his 
metamorphosis), and his brass Band of Hope, braying at his and their 
loudest, and yelling exhortations to the hikers on no account to wear 
silk next the skin, but to remember to take their Jaeger rompers 
for scaling the heights, their knapsacks for collecting fossilized remains, 
and the weak mustard sauce with which to dish up these latter as the 
All-New. 

One technical question, the more difficult because the answer 
must be instinctive, one problem with which the poets of to-day are 
faced, is that of the proper use of speech-rhythms, made dynamic, 
not lowered in vitality, another is the re-charging of language; and 
in this essay I shall discuss four poets who illustrate, in one degree 
or another, the success or failure in coping with these. 

Mr. William Empson is a young poet of considerable gifts.* His 
language is full, intense and charged with meaning; his mind. is 
deep, vital and well-stored; and his poems, which have as much 
strong and instinctive life as have animals, are powerful, broad and 
slow-moving. If, indeed, poetry could be divided into two kingdoms, 
the vegetable and the animal, Mr. Empson’s would belong emphati- 
cally to the latter ; his does not spring or grow, like a flower or a tree. 
His danger lies in the fact that whilst his language is so important 
and significant that it is the blood and bone of the poems, his rhythms 
are clumsy, for the most part. This has been claimed to be a sign of 
power in Mr. Empson, but it is, actually, a hindrance. 

Is this, for instance, a rhythm significant of a Juggler ? 

“* Celestial sphere, an acid green canvas hollow, 
His circus that exhibits him, the juggler 
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In the first line, the juggler evidently misses the ball (if we can judge 
by that unfortunate and misplaced extra syllable), gives a lunge 
forward and nearly falls off the stage. Mr. Empson 1s, throughout 
his poems, an absolute victim to S’s and soft C’s, and spends his 
life in a Laocoon entanglement with them ; but one, I fear, which is 
devoid of struggle. 

In ‘‘ Invitation to Juno,’ a poem which it is necessary to quote 
whole if we are to realize the admirable force and vigour of the two 
first verses, the unfortunate curling-up of the third, we see Mr. 
Empson at his best, and, in the third verse, at his worst. 


“‘ Lucretius could not credit centaurs ; 
Such bicycle he deemed asynchronous. 
‘ Man superannuates the horse ; 
Horse pulses will not gear with ours.’ 


“ Johnson could see no bicycle would go ; 
‘You bear yourself, and the machine as well.’ 
Gennets for Germans sprang not from Othello, 
And Ixion rides upon a single wheel. 


“‘ Courage, weren’t strips of heart culture seen 
Of late mating two periodicities ? 
Could not Professor Charles Darwin 
Graft annual upon perennial trees ?” 


(Of this poem, Mr. Empson says in his notes: ‘“ Dr. Johnson 
said it, somewhere in Boswell, Iago threatened Brabantio about 
gennets. Ixion rides on one wheel because he failed in an attempt 
at mixed marriage with Juno which would have produced demi-gods, 
two-wheeled because inheriting two periods.’’) 

The muscular life of the first two verses is proud and strong, the 
language vital and significant ; but in the third verse, there is a clumsy 
trampling which stamps down the inherent life, though the flat 
assonances “‘ late mating,” put one on top of the other, may be deliberate 
and significant, wilfully displeasing. The word “ periodicities ’’ with 
its dull shrunken i’s, is the real cause of the trouble; for it is too 
long for one use, and at the same time not long enough for 
another ; it curls round on itself, and this withering curling move- 
ment is increased by the phrase “‘ Annual upon perennial trees.”’ 

Mr. Empson has a habit of placing awkward dissonances together ; 
sometimes these are evidently purposeful, as in ‘‘ High Dive.” 


“A cry, a greenish hollow undulation 
Echoes slapping across the enclosed bathing-pool. 
It is zrrotational ; one potential function 
(Hollow, the cry of hounds) will give the rule.” 


(The italics are mine.) The italicized words in the third line make 
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a sound like stones being plumped through the water; but the 
effect is not pleasing. 

I have dwelt upon these dangers at length, only because Mr. 
Empson is a poet of such great gifts that I long to see him conquering 
his technical entanglements and emerging as a superb craftsman. 

Mr. Ronald Bottrall,* the next poet on my list, has a control over 
speech rhythms which is nothing short of amazing. Under his touch, 
they flow or harden, change their focus and their tempo, and are 
invariably expressive in the highest degree. In many ways he seems 
to me to have the most remarkable technique of any of the younger 
poets. 

In “ Festivals of Fire,” Mr. Bottrall reduces, purposely, great 
myths down to everyday circumstances, shows us the greatness, and 
then the terrible modern parody and mockery. 


“* Asgard is gone, the wish brings no 
Rebuilding, nor to the grass freshness 
And sap, golden dice once playthings 
Of Gods are turned debentures.” 


The poem is difficult, for we find in it the same intricacy as we 
find in Mr. Pound’s Cantos. Writing of these in Aspects of Modern 
Poetry, I said, ““ We have the difficulty presented by the interweaving 
of events, growing out of each other according to the laws of nature ; 
in others, we are presented with a still greater difficulty, that of events 
which are, actually, echoes of each other separated by gaps in time. 
These gaps in time have been abolished by the poet, and echo and 
original have been welded into what Mr. Yeats, writing of the Cantos 
in A Packet for Ezra Pound, has called ‘an archetypal event ’— 
present the appearance of simultaneity. All time is welded into the 
present time.” This is to some degree true also of Mr. Bottrall’s 

oem. 
i The third section, for instance, begins with a reference to the 
legend of Balder the Beautiful, slain by a branch of mistletoe, shot 
by the blind god Hod, at the instigation of Lohi. And this death 
is fused immediately with the death of an agitator, betrayed and 
killed in a street fight. 


** Froze the ground and callow the mists over 
It when the youthful arrow pierced, stave 
of a minion tree, blindly shot. A spanner 
Thrust in among the cogs, rending 
The fly-wheel spokes and clanging out of 
Function the thick-bodied lubricants of brain. 


* See Festivals of Fire (Faber). 
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“They huddled around him like stampeded 
Cattle, offered him sal volatile and made 
as if to bear him to the hospital, _ 
all creation had promised—they did not grasp 
That the keyboard of sight’s rods and cones 
Was pierced quite through. The blind trunk 
of him who had riddled the banner-waving 
Fallacy, throttled winged words and 
Flayed the casuists. He, betrayed 
By excess of confidence on slippery 
Cross-roads and the treason of 
‘ The clerks.” Make way 
For the mourning files. Their flag-flanked parade 
Is due, march half delayed 
In a lagging angle of time, ranged in 
Haphazard catalogues. Sound the klaxon !”’ 


Mr. Bottrall, in his unpublished notes to the poem, remarks 
that “‘ my assumption that Balder was shot through the eye is based 
on no authority.”” But he uses the idea, since, in this way, because 
“the three sets of nerve-cells of the retina are the ganglion or optic 
nerve-cells, the bipolar cells, and the rod and cone cells,’ he is able 
to show us a mirror of this modern civilization that sees all men as 
machines. 

The excerpt I have quoted will show Mr. Bottrall’s peculiar 
and intense sensibility and expressiveness, his great power of expres- 
sing, with the utmost poignancy, spiritual weariness, and of conveying 
the frightened, or menacing, sound of a crowd talking—and all by the 
means of rhythm. He is a poet with the finest mastery over and control 
of technique, and with a definite and terrifying apprehension of the 
modern world. 

Mr. Dylan Thomas,* the next poet on my list, is I believe, twenty- 
one years of age. He has very great gifts, though they are not as yet 
completely resolved. He is, at moments, a prey to his subconscious 
self, and consequently to obscurity ; but from that subconscious 
self rise, time after time, lines which are transmuted by his conscious 
self into really great poetry, whose truth has been lived with the 
most profound intensity, until it could be fused, concentrated into 
this strange greatness. 

Let us take three verses from a poem which appeared in the 
October number of Programme, and we shall see Mr. Thomas at his 
best, and we shall see, too, the dangers by which he is beset. 


“A grief ago, 
She who was who I hold, the fats and flower, 


Or, water-lammed, from the scythe-sided thorn, 
Hell wind and sea, 


*See Eighteen Poems (The Sunday Referee and the Parton Bookshop). 
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A stem cementing, wrestled up the tower, 
Rose, maid and male, 

Or, masted venus, through the paddler’s bowl 
Sailed up the sun. 


*‘ And she who lies 
Like exodus a chapter from the garden, 
Brand of the lily’s anger on her ring, 
‘Tugged through the days 
Her ropes of heritage, the wars of pardon, 
On field and sand 
The twelve triangles of the cherub wind 
Engraving going. 
“Who then is she, 
She holding me ? The peoples sea drives on her, 
Drives out the father from the czsared camp ; 
The dens of shape 
Shape all her whelps with the long voice of water, 
That she I have, 
The country-handed grave boxed into love, 
Rise before dark.” 


The first five lines of the first verse, the first two lines of the second 
verse quoted, and the whole of the third verse, seem to me to be 
really beautiful poetry. 

Nothing could be more cqncentrated, or more true and deep in 
feeling than the phrase : 

“A grief ago.” 
Nothing could convey more deeply and truly the wholeness of love, 
than the lines : 


““ She who was who I hold, the fats and flower, 
Hell, wind and sea.”’ 


Nothing could concentrate for us a deeper sense of loss than the 
lines : 
‘* And she who lies 
Like exodus a chapter from the garden,” 


with its evocation both of the lost Eden, lost for all eternity, and 
the thought that the beloved is the ground from which all the flowers 
of that lost Eden are grown. But the three last lines of the first verse 
are too obscure ; they are dwarfed, too, in comparison with the first 
five and seem unreal. The last five lines of the second verse are also 
terribly obscure, and seem in comparison with the rest, undigested, 
so that we feel that Mr. Thomas has not lived through these as he 
has lived through the rest. The third verse again seems to me to be 
magnificent poetry. It is difficult, but the difhculty has been subdued 
more than in the lines which end the two other verses quoted. “ The 
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peoples sea drives on her ”’ is, I think, clear enough, being a term for 
common life, the multitude, all their prejudice. : 

“Drives out the father from the cesared camp’ is, however, 
verv obscure. Perhaps the father is the symbol of wisdom and 
gentleness. : 

“ Shape all her whelps with the long voice of water ’’ seems to me 
magnificent ; so is “ The country-handed grave boxed into love. 
If it is inquired why the grave should be country-handed, the answer 
is that the grave is a place of simplicity, a place of peace, and the 
hands of the grave are the hands of a gardener or of a countryman, 
used to simplicity and to growth. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate my feeling of excitement 
when I read this poem, so beautiful and moving for all its obscurities. 
Here, I said to myself, is a young man who has every likelihood 
of becoming a great poet, if only he will work hard enough at sub- 
duing his obscurity: I know of no young poet of our time whose 
poetic gifts are on such great lines. 

The poem I have quoted shows an enormous advance on those 
contained in 18 Poems (published by the Sunday Referee and the 
Parton Bookshop); but these, too, contained many beauties. How 
fine, how true, are such lines as these, from Poem One: (the poem 
begins with the lines 


“* T see the boys of summer in their ruin 
Lay the gold tithings barren.’’) 
‘ 


“‘T see that from these boys shal! men of nothing 
Stature by seedy shifting, 
Or lame the air with leaping from its heats ; 
There from their hearts the dog-dayed pulse 
Of love and light bursts in their throats. 
O see the pulse of summer in the ice.” 


To apprehend the quality, the truth and beauty of Mr. Thomas’ 
poems when they are at their best, we have only to compare the 
poem which begins with the line “‘ a grief ago,”’ with these lines from 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish’s Poems :* 


“Therefore I will not praise your knees nor your fine walking 
Telling you men shall remember your name as long 
As lips move or breath is spent or the voice of English 
Rings from a tongue 


“T shall oa you were young and your arms straight and your mouth 
scarlet 
I shall say you will die and none will remember you P) 
Your arms change and none remember the swish of your garments 
Nor the click of your shoe ” 


*Boriswood. 
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Mr. MacLeish, dry those tears! I, for one, shall always remember 
the lady (if I have the happiness to survive her) as having inspired a 
thoroughly jejune, and if the truth were told, spiritually and verbally 
vulgar, poem. 

Mr. MacLeish is on the borders of the right camp; but nothing 
is more embarrassing than the wrong man on the right side ; he is 
just as trying as the wrong man on the wrong side, though, in a way, 
he does less harm. Mr. MacLeish’s poems are facile, and have a 
surface prettiness. His rhythms are garrulous but accomplished. 
Mr. MacLeish gives us no time in which to interrupt him; _ his 
rhythms see to that (he is so anxious not to be interrupted that in 
the poem from which I have quoted there is not one single punctu- 
ation mark, excepting one dash, until the last line, where we are 
treated to two marks of exclamation). 

In another poem “‘ The Night Dream,” Mr. MacLeish tells us of 
a little disappointment which turned out, in the end, to be all for the 
best. 

“‘T cannot love you she said. 
My head she laid on her breast, 
As stillness with ringing of bees 
I was filled with a singing of praise. 
Knowledge filled me and peace. 
We were silent and not ashamed.” 


Well, it must have been the only time in Mr. MacLeish’s experience 
when he was silent. And as for ashamed! ... Mr. MacLeish is 
anxious to take us fully into his confidence. Everything he remembers 
he sets down. In the middle of ‘‘ Nocturne,” he asks threateningly 


‘* What is it we cannot recall ?”’ 


Mr. MacLeish, I have no idea! It is my belief that you have 
recalled everything, and I can only pray that you will not add a 
further coating of gilt to the lily. 

Mr. MacLeish belongs to the “‘ Oh La-la, Moosoor ” school of 
American thought, which holds that any mention of a street in Paris 
or of a French watering-place, or provincial town, instantly con- 
stitutes the poem in which it appears a fine poem. He is also much 
travelled in other directions, and in one poem (whose title gives us 
the impression that Andrew Marvell was an old school-chum of his 
whom he has just run into on the boulevards) he whisks us, with 
truly American competence, through Ecbatan, Persia, Kermanshah, 
Baghdad, Arabia, Palmyra, Lebanon, Crete, Sicily, Spain and 
Africa—and all in thirty-six lines. Neither Messrs. Cook nor Messrs. 
Lunn can, I hope, compete with that. 

But we must not be unfair. The first verse of “ The Hamlet of 


A. MacLeish ” is beautiful both in sound and in meaning : 
ap 
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“ From these night fields and waters do men raise, 
Sailors from ship, sleepers from their bed, 
Born, mortal men and haunted with brief days, 
Their eyes to that vast silence overhead, 
They see the moon walk slowly in her ways 
And the grave stars and all the dark outspread. 
They raise their mortal eyelids from this ground : 
Question it... 
What art thou... 
And no sound.” 


“ Salute ” is also a charming poem ; and there are some admirable 
lines in ‘“. . . And Forty-Second Street,” and in “ Reproach to 
Dead Poets’; ‘“‘ Men ”’ is also a good poem. 

But with these exceptions, I am afraid that the great British Public 
have been sold another pup; but that was only to be expected, 
though it will add to an already considerably overcrowded kennel. 


Illustration to DANTE’S “ VITA NUOVA” 
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THE INFANT PRODIGY 


By THOMAS MANN 
Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter 


HE infant prodigy entered. The Hall became quiet. 

It became quiet and then the audience began to clap, 
because somewhere at the side a leader of mobs, a born 
organizer, clapped first. The audience had heard nothing 

yet but they applauded; for a mighty publicity organization had 
heralded the prodigy and people were already hypnotized, whether 
they knew it or not. 

The prodigy came from behind a splendid screen embroidered 
with Empire garlands and great conventionalized flowers, and 
climbed nimbly up the steps to the platform, diving into the applause 
as into a bath ; a little chilly and shivering but yet as it were into a 
friendly element. He advanced to the edge of the platform and smiled 
as though he were about to be photographed ; he madea shy, winning 
little gesture of greeting, like a small girl. 

He was dressed entirely in white silk, which the audience found 
ravishing. The little white jacket was fancifully cut, with a sash 
underneath it and even his shoes were made of white silk. But against 
the white socks his bare little legs stood out quite brown ; for he was 
a Greek boy. 

He was called Bibi Saccellaphylaccas. Such indeed, was his name. 
No one knew what Bibi was the pet name for, nobody but the 
impresario and he regarded it as a trade secret. Bibi had smooth, 
black hair reaching to his shoulders ; it was parted on the side and 
fastened back from the narrow domed forehead by a little silk bow. 
His was the most harmless childish countenance in the world, with 
an unfinished nose and guileless mouth. The area beneath his pitch- 
black mouselike eyes was already a little tired and plainly marked by 
lines. He looked as though he were nine years old but was really 
eight and given out for seven. It was hard to tell whether to believe 
this or not. Probably everybody knew better and still believed it, as 
happens about so many things. The average man thinks that a little 
deceit goes with beauty. Where should we get any excitement out of 
our daily life if we were not willing to pretend a bit ? And the average 
man is quite right, in his average brains ! 

The prodigy kept on bowing until the applause died down, then he 
went to the grand piano and the audience cast a last look 
at its programmes. First came a Marche solonnelle, then a Réverie 
and then Le hibou et les moineaux—all by Bibi Saccellaphylaccas. 
The whole programme was by him, they were all his compositions. 
He could not score them, of course, but he had them all in his extra- 
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ordinary little head and they possessed real artistic significance, or 
so it said, seriously and objectively, un the programme. The pro- 
gramme sounded as though the impresario had wrested these con- 
cessions from his critical nature after a hard struggle. ; 

The prodigy sat down upon the revolving stool and felt with his 
feet for the pedals, which were raised by means of a clever device 
so that Bibi could reach them. It was Bibi’s own piano, he took 
it everywhere with him. It rested upon wooden trestles and its polish 
was somewhat marred by the constant transportation—but all that 
only made things more interesting. 

Bibi put his silk-shod feet on the pedals ; then he made an artful 
little face, looked straight ahead of him and lifted his right hand. 
It was a brown, childish little hand; but the wrist was strong and 
unlike a child’s, with the bones well developed. 

Bibi made his face for the audience because he was aware that he 
had to entertain them a little. But he had his own private enjoyment 
in the thing, an enjoyment which he could never convey to anybody. 
It was that prickling delight, that secret shudder of bliss, which ran 
through him every time he sat at an open piano—it would always 
be with him. And here was the keyboard again, these seven black 
and white octaves, among which he had so often lost himself in 
abysmal and thrilling adventures—and yet it always looked as clean 
and untouched as a newly-washed blackboard. This was the realm 
of music that lay before him. It lay spread out, like an inviting ocean, 
wherein he might plunge and blissfully swim, where he might let 
himself be borne and carried away, where he might go under in night 
and storm, yet keep the mastery: control, ordain—he held his 
right hand poised in the air. 

A breathless stillness reigned—the tense moment before the first 
note. . . . How would it begin? It began so. And Bibi, with his 
index finger, fetched the first note out of the piano, a quite 
unexpectedly powerful first note in the middle register, like a trumpet 
blast. Others followed, an introduction developed—the audience 
relaxed. 

The concert was held in the palatial hall of a fashionable first-class 
hotel. The walls were covered with mirrors framed in gilded 
arabesques, between frescoes of the rosy and fleshly school. Orna- 
mental columns supported a ceiling that displayed a great starry 
universe of electric bulbs, in clusters darting a brilliance far brighter 
than day and filling the whole space with thin, vibrating golden 
light. Not a seat was unoccupied, people were standing in the side 
aisles and at the back. The front seats cost twelve marks; for 
the impresario believed that anything worth having was worth 
paying for. And they were occupied by the best society, for it was in 
the upper classes, of course, that the greatest enthusiasm was felt. 
There were even some children, with their legs hanging down 
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demurely from their chairs and their shining eyes staring at their 
gifted little white-clad contemporary. 

Down in front on the left side sat the prodigy’s mother, an extremely 
obese woman with a powdered double chin and a feather on her 
head. Beside her was the impresario, a man with oriental features 
and large gold buttons on his conspicuous cuffs. The princess was 
in the middle of the front row—a wrinkled, shrivelled little old 
princess but still a patron of the arts in so far as they displayed fine 
feeling. She sat in a deep, velvet-upholstered armchair and a Persian 
carpet was spread before her feet. She held her hands folded together 
over her grey striped-silk breast, put her head on one side and 
presented a picture of elegant composure as she sat looking up at 
the performing prodigy. Next her sat her lady-in-waiting, in a green 
striped-silk gown. Being only a lady-in-waiting she had to sit up very 
straight in her chair. 

Bibi ended in a grand climax. With what power this wee manikin 
belaboured the keyboard! The audience could scarcely trust its 
ears. ‘The march theme, an infectious, swinging tune, broke out once 
more, fully harmonized, bold and showy; with every note Bibi 
flung himself back from the waist as though he were marching in a 
triumphal procession. He ended fortissimo, bent over, slipped 
sideways off the stool and stood with a smile awaiting the applause. 

And the applause burst forth, unanimously, enthusiastically ; the 
child made his demure little maidenly curtsey and people in the front 
seat thought : Look what slim little hips he has ! Clap, clap ! Hurrah, 
bravo, little chap, Saccophylax or whatever your name is! Wait, 
let me take off my gloves—what a little devil of a chap it is ! 

Bibi had to come out three times from behind the screen before 
they would stop. Some late-comers entered the hall and moved 
about, looking for seats. Then the concert continued. Bibi’s Réverie 
murmured its numbers, consisting almost entirely of arpeggios, 
above which a bar of melody rose now and then, weak-winged. 
Then came Le hibou et les moineaux. This piece was brilliantly suc- 
cessful, it made a strong impression ; it was an effective childhood 
fantasy, vividly conceived. The bass represented the owl, sitting 
morose and rolling his filmy eyes ; while in the treble the impudent, 
half-frightened sparrows chirped. Bibi received an ovation when he 
finished, he was called out four times. A hotel page with shiny buttons 
carried up three great laurel wreaths on to the stage and proffered them 
from one side while Bibi nodded and expressed his thanks. Even the 
princess shared in the applause, daintily and noiselessly pressing 
her palms together. Ah, the knowing little creature understood how 
to make people clap! He stopped behind the screen, they had to 
wait for him ; lingered a little on the steps of the platform, admired 
the long streamers on the wreaths—although actually such things 
bored him stiff by now. He bowed with the utmost charm, he gave 
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the audience plenty of time to rave itself out, because applause is 
valuable and must not be cut short. Le hibou is my drawing card, he 
thought—this expression he had learned from the impresario. Now 
I will play the fantasy, it is a lot better than Le hibou, of course, 
especially the C-sharp passage. But you idiots dote on the hzbou, 
though it is the first and the silliest thing I wrote. He continued to 
bow and smile. 

Next came a Méditation and then an Etude—the programme 
was quite comprehensive. The Méditation, was very like the Réverte— 
which was nothing against it—and the Etude displayed all of Bibi’s 
virtuosity, which naturally fell a little short of his inventiveness. And 
then the Fantaisie. This was his favourite ; he varied it a little each 
time, giving himself free rein and sometimes surprising even himself, 
on good evenings, by his own inventiveness. 

He sat and played, so little, so white and shining, against the great 
black grand piano, elect and alone, above that confused sea of faces, 
above the heavy, insensitive mass soul, upon which he was labouring 
to work with his individual, differentiated soul. His lock of soft, 
black hair with the white silk bow had fallen over his forehead, his 
trained and bony little wrists pounded away, the muscles stood out 
visibly on his brown childish cheeks. 

Sitting there he sometimes had moments of oblivion and solitude 
when the gaze of his strange little mouselike eyes with the big rings 
beneath them would lose itself and stare through the painted stage 
into space that was peopled with strange, vague life. ‘Then out of the 
corner of his eye he would give a quick look back into the hall and 
be once more with his audience. 

Joy and pain, the heights and the depths—that is my fantaisie, he 
thought lovingly. Listen, here is the C-sharp passage. He lingered 
over the approach, wondering if they would notice anything. But 
no, of course not, how should they ? And he cast his eyes up prettily 
at the ceiling so that at least they might have something to look at. 

All these people sat there in their regular rows, looking at the 
prodigy and thinking all sorts of things in their regular brains. An 
old gentleman with a white beard, a seal-ring on his finger and a 
bulbous swelling on his bald spot, a growth if you like, was thinking 
to himself: Really, one ought to be ashamed. He had never got 
any farther than “ Ah, my dearest Augustin ” on the piano, and here 
he sat now, a grey old man, looking on while this little hop-o’-my- 
thumb performed miracles. Yes, yes, it is a gift of God, we must 
remember that. God grants His gifts, or He withholds them, and there 
is no shame in being an ordinary man. Like with the Christchild. 
Before a child one may kneel without feeling ashamed. Strange that 
thoughts like these should be so satisfying—he would even say sweet, 
if it was not too silly for a tough old man like him to use the word. 
That was how he felt, anyhow. | 
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Art . . . the business man with the parrot-nose was thinking. 
Yes, it adds cheer to life, a little good white silk and a little tumty-ti- 
tum. Really he does not play so badly. Fully fifty seats, twelve marks 
apiece, that makes six hundred marks—and everything else besides. 
Take off the rent of the hall, the lighting and the programmes, you 
must have fully a thousand marks profit. That is worth while. 

That was Chopin he was just playing, thought the piano-teacher, 
a lady with a pointed nose ; she was of an age when the understanding 
sharpens as the hopes decay. But not very original—I will say that 
afterwards, it sounds well. And his hand position is entirely amateur. 
One must be able to lay a coin on the back of the hand—I should use 
a ruler on him. 

Then there was a young girl, at that self-conscious and chlorotic 
time of life when the most ineffable ideas haunt the mind. She was 
thinking to herself: What is it he is playing? It is expressive of 
passion, yet he is a child. If he kissed me it would be as though my 
little brother kissed me—no kiss at all. Is there such a thing as passion 
all by itself, without any earthly object, a sort of child’s play of 
passion ? What nonsense—if I were to say such things aloud they 
would just be at me with some more cod-liver oil. Such is life. 

An officer was leaning against a column. He looked on at Bibi’s 
success and thought: Yes, you are something and I am something 
each in his own way. So he clapped his heels together and paid to 
the prodigy the respect which he felt was due to all the powers that be. 

Then there was a critic, an elderly man in a shiny black coat and 
turned-up trousers splashed with mud. He sat in his free seat and 
thought : Look at him, this young beggar of a Bibi. As an individual 
he has still to develop, but as a type he is already quite complete, the 
artist par excellence. He has in himself all the artist’s exaltation and 
his utter worthlessness, his charlatanry and his sacred fire, his 
burning contempt and his secret raptures. Of course, I can’t write all 
that, it is too good. I ought to have been an artist myself—if I had 
not seen through the whole business so clearly. 

Then the prodigy stopped playing and a perfect storm arose in the 
hall. He had to come out again and again from behind his screen. 
The man with the shiny buttons carried up more flowers : four laurel 
wreaths, a lyre made of violets, a bouquet of roses. He had not arms 
enough to convey all these tributes, the impresario himself mounted 
the stage to help him. He hung a laurel wreath round Bibi’s neck, 
he tenderly stroked the black hair—and suddenly as though overcome 
he bent down and gave the prodigy a kiss, a resounding kiss, square 
on the mouth. And then the storm became a hurricane. That kiss 
ran through the room like an electric shock, it went direct to people’s 
marrows and made them shiver down their backs. They were carried 
away by a helpless compulsion of sheer noise. Loud shouts mingled 
with the hysterical clapping of hands. Some of Bibi’s commonplace 
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little friends down there waved their handkerchiefs. But the critic 
thought: Of course that kiss had to come—it’s a good old gag. Yes, 
good lord, if only one did not see through everything quite so clearly. 

And so the concert drew to a close. It began at half-past seven and 
finished at half-past eight. The platform was laden with wreaths and 
two little pots of flowers stood on the lampstands of the piano. Bibi 
played as his last number his Rhapsodie grecque, which turned into 
the Greek national hymn at the end. His fellow-countrymen in the 
audience would gladly have sung it with him if the company had not 
been so august. ‘hey made up for it with a powerful noise and hulla- 
baloo, a hot-blooded national demonstration. And the ageing critic was 
thinking: Yes, the hymn had to come too. They have to exploit 
every vein—publicity cannot afford to neglect any means to its end. 
I think I’ll criticize that as inartistic. But perhaps I am wrong, 
perhaps that is the most artistic thing of all. What is the artist ? A 
jack-in-the-box. Criticism is on a higher plane. But I can’t say that. 
And away he went in his muddy trousers. 

After being called out nine or ten times the prodigy did not come 
any more from behind the screen but went to his mother and the 
impresario down in the hall. The audience stood about among the 
chairs and applauded and pressed forward to see Bibi close at hand. 
Some of them wanted to see the princess too. ‘Two dense circles 
formed, one round the prodigy, the other round the princess and you 
could. not actually tell which of them was receiving more homage. 
But the court lady was commanded to go over to Bibi ; she smoothed 
down his silk jacket a bit to make it look suitable for a court function, 
led him by the arm to the princess and solemnly indicated to him that 
he was to kiss the royal hand. “‘ How do you do it, child ?”’ asked the 
princess. “‘ Does it come into your head of itself when you sit down ? ” 
‘‘ Out, madame,” answered Bibi. To himself he thought: Oh, what 
a stupid old princess! ‘Then he turned round shyly and uncourtier- 
like and went back to his family. 

Outside in the cloakroom there was a crowd. People held up their 
numbers and received with open arms furs, shawls and goloshes. 
Somewhere among her acquaintances the piano-teacher stood making 
her critique. ‘‘ Not very original,’’ said she, rather loudly, looking 
about her. 

In front of one of the great mirrors an elegant young lady was 
being arranged in her evening cloak and fur shoes by her brothers, 
two lieutenants. She was exquisitely beautiful, with her steel-blue 
eyes and her clean-cut, well-bred face. A really noble dame. When 
she was ready she stood waiting for her brothers. ‘“‘ Don’t stand so 
long in front of the glass, Adolf,” she said in a low voice to one of 
them, who could not tear himself away from the sight of his own 
simple, good-looking young features. But Lieutenant Adolf thought: 
What cheek! He would button his overcoat in front of the glass, 
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just the same. Then they went out on the street where the arc-lights 
gleamed cloudily through the white mist. Lieutenant Adolf struck 
up a little nigger-dance on the frozen snow to keep warm, with his 
hands in his slanting overcoat pockets and his coat-collar turned up. 

A girl with untidy hair and swinging arms, accompanied by a 
gloomy-faced youth, came out just behind them. A child! she 
thought. A charming child. But in there he was an awe-inspiring . . . 
and aloud in a toneless voice she said : ‘‘ We are all infant prodigies, 
we artistes.” 

Well, bless my soul ! thought the old gentleman who had never got 
farther than “‘ Augustin”’ on the piano, and whose boil was now 
concealed by a top hat. What does all that mean ? She sounds very 
oracular. But the gloomy youth understood. He nodded his head with 
deliberation. 

Then they were silent and the untidy-haired girl gazed after the 
brothers and sister. She rather despised them, but she looked after 
them until they had turned the corner. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRODUCTION 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


By ELIZABETH HEATON 


NCE again, after a lapse of two or three years, I take up the 
question of Shakespearian production, and again I ask for 
something better and different. 

It seemed then that we were on the point of a good and 
new kind of production emerging. It seems now that a short period 
of old-fashioned prosperity has put us back in the old-fashioned 
theatre. We still do Shakespeare as flesh and blood, in spite of the 
fact that we have not learnt to do Shakespeare as stone, or even as 
wood. We are incapable of the amount of concentration needed for 
rendering him firmly and definitely, and we are certainly incapable 
of the concentration needed for doing Shakespeare in the full strength 
of his humanity. Is not that humanity conveyed by words, and do we 
not always misquote the words ? But we will have this human appeal, 
we will try to make Shakespeare into flesh and blood, and knowing 
the capacity of the modern audience, we produce what might be 
described as a tapestry conveyed by telegraphed picture. Even then, 
the telegraphed picture has been touched up before we see it. Certain 
parts have been smudged out and others darkened to show more. 
Take ‘‘ Hamlet.” We know that ‘“‘ Hamlet ”’ must be made orthodox 
and normal, so, as in the Gielgud production at the New Theatre 
in the early part of 1935, we throw into relief Ophelia and the Queen 
(Ophelia in the Gielgud production reminded one of the columns 
of the ladies’ page in the Daily Telegraph) and while our audience 
laughs at the public school witticisms of Hamlet, we have managed 
to keep from their notice that there are any boring passages of 
philosophy, introspection or soliloquy. We have completely lost the 
level flats of “‘ Hamlet,” and have broken it up into a series of tiresome 
tent-shaped activities. But “Hamlet” is level, only broken by 
occasional interruptions of movement, and the sudden budding at 
some unexpected edge of the decoration of poetry, like a Japanese 
print. 

You have to spread this level about your stage. When you make 
your entrance, you must imagine that you are entering a world 
which is already there before you ; as in life, only this world, instead 
of being incoherent, is made into a round by being played upon by 
one mind. The thought and the round are Shakespeare’s own ; the 
peculiar idiom that of the Elizabethan age, with his own accent. 

We know what to expect. There is no ear so barbarous as has never 
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at school heard the accents of that language. Then there is no need 
to hurry. The actor can take from the stage what has been put there 
for him, he can balance on the water like a confident swimmer between 
his strokes. And how beautifully then, when there is sufficient pause to 
allow memory to forestall a cadence, the accents reassemble, with 
perhaps, if the actor takes thought, some nuance of a changed meaning. 
For “ Hamlet” is a play in which there is no end to the meanings 
discoverable in everything, and that is one of the pleasures of it. 

The speaking of the lines is of first importance. I do not mean 
audibility. I have heard an actress mumble Shakespeare, but one 
could tell as much from the key of her voice as one would have 
learnt from hearing the words. This shows how little the words are 
respected, and how little it is realized that they give the actor a 
supreme chance of showing his own intelligence. Charles Laughton 
was an offender in the speaking of Shakespeare. It is as if Mr. Menuhin 
gave us a vague idea of Bach and hoped that by the passion with which 
he tore at his strings we should appreciate the details of construction. 

A too natural way of speaking, like that in the Gielgud ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
wakes the mind from the natural assumptions of custom, and spoils 
by dissection things which are to be taken for granted, poetic rhythm 
for one. The words 

“But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill” : 
were said in this production with a peculiarly literal twist. At the 
word “look ”’ the speaker indicated a part of the wings, and every 
other actor turned in the supposed direction. This is very ridiculous 
and robs the metaphor of all beauty of translation into the 
metaphorical. 

In passing: an important detail which has offended in the 
playing of Shakespeare too many years now is the unnatural attempt 
to introduce variety into a long speech. I would prefer an actor stock 
still, wooden, to one now sitting, now standing, on one step and then 
another, as if uneasily posing for an Edwardian photographer. 

The actors in the Gielgud production of ‘“ Hamlet,” with the 
exception of the King, instead of leaving the words naturally placed, 
as they are, forced them on the attention, presumably because they 
thought they must put Shakespeare across, as he is played out with 
the modern audience. So much the worse for the modern audience, 
which has not begun to learn to listen. Just as, thinking of the space 
of the stage, it is ridiculous to start lashing that space in the hope of 
attracting the attention of the audience, one ought to create shapes 
and movement there, so one should consider the minds of the audience 
as a ready prepared space, ready prepared by knowledge and tradition, 
in which to re-form well-known shapes. Some of the pleasure then 
will be memory, some recognition, some the appreciation of a render- 
ing nearer the heart of a line or even appraisal of a rendering different 
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in key, but just. Who is going to sit in the Albert Hall to listen to the 
misrendering of notes, and the alteration of the tempo of Bach or 
Mozart ? No, you want a purer, clearer note, a new exactitude of 
performance, the comment of an individual on the work of a master, 
and the peculiar understanding of that work which your own age has. 
Without these, the result in Shakespeare is no melody of speech, 
everyday thought and a vulgarity of story interest with the sensational 
underlined. In the Gielgud production, the quick variation of thought 
in ‘ Hamlet’ was missed. There was no mental quickness and no 
physical relaxation. Nor did the mind ever take on distance. As I 
have said before, it is useless to lay stress on the literal meaning of 
Shakespeare. He wrote at a fortunate time when the sentence had 
become fully developed, and has acquired poise. It is foolish to try 
to make some of the tiny bones as big as vertebrae. It shows a mind 
trying to help its audience, a mind impoverished of the power to 
bring its own imagination to the reading of a work of imaginative 
literature. 

It can be granted that the form of Shakespeare’s plays is a bore to 
the modern audience, though not the form of his sentences. ‘The 
English genius has no feeling for form and does not care for it. 
Unless shape could be given to the succession of little scenes, say 
pictorially, each to be like an outline drawing by Braque, or a piece of 
scaffolding, connected by the continuity of the personages who 
played in them, and so emphasis be given to the smallness of the units 
which go to make up the Act, the short scene is rather an irritant to 
a modern audience, capable of taking a deeper draught at a time. 
It becomes tiring, as the shifting momentariness of the film makes it 
difficult to build up the broader, smoother outlines of a story. 

If you are not going to bother about the words, as some schools 
say they are not, you must express your truth some other way. 
For the impression on the hearer must be of truth, however achieved. 
Let this be by the acrobatics of the actor, if you wish. Or by the 
design of costumes and sets by Derain, Joan Miro, Vanessa Bell, or 
Duncan Grant, all of whom have designed for ballet. You may think 
that this is imposing an additional art on the art of Shakespeare, but 
I say that unless Shakespeare is presented strongly or strangely, he 
will not strike upon our senses as fresh and true, as either new 
truth or confirmation of old, and as one or the other he must strike us, 
or the production will be hollow, nauseating or irritating. 

Many people, I believe; thought the Gielgud production of 
‘‘ Hamlet” modern, because there was an irregular flight of steps, 
resembling pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, in the centre of the stage, and 
actors made their speeches from perilously insecure positions to 
interlocutors a foot or two below their eye level. Discomfort and 
lack of harmony do not make a modern performance. The production 
at the New was in the Irving Martin-Harvey tradition. | 
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I can remember the day when I nearly walked out of an Old Vic 
production of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ Somehow it seems it 
would be better not to act the play at all. One should be able to look 
into every part of the muse en scéne and the acting, one should be 
able to pore over it, and detect only a Chinese accuracy. 

_ The key of a play should be set by the most haunting metaphor 
in it, or by the lines of poetry which seem its centre : 

“There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream,” 
The actor should not fear to mark clearly the beginning of an insistent 
melody : 
““my mind misgives 

Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night’s revels” ; 
This will lead one on naturally to the great passages of poetry, which 
are difficult to negotiate unless the production is prepared for them. 
The production of “Romeo and Juliet’ at the New Theatre by 
Gielgud seems to me to destroy all poetry in the play, and wisdom 
too. Sobbing, shouting and shrieking should be forbidden on the 
stage, for each scene has a kind of melody of its own, which must not 
be wrecked. 

How, then, would one have Shakespeare produced ? With more 
relaxation and a larger ease, so that the humanity is portrayed more 
amply ? We are not ready for that now, and there would seem too 
much of the grand manner in it. We want something crisper, cooler. 

A reviewer of Podreca’s Piccoli in Paris, once praised their “‘ atmos- 
phére de poésie légére comme on en voudrait sentir, parfois, au thédtre.” 
The last regret has too often to be repeated for Shakespeare. I do 
not know that I have ever seen the perfect actor of Shakespeare, 
except when I saw Lydia Lopokova in “‘ Twelfth Night.” The strict 
training to which her intelligence has all her life been submitted was 
apparent in every gesture and speech. 

This leads to the suggestion that Shakespeare should be performed 
as ballet. The ballet seems to have the necessary content in itself to 
receive Shakespeare. It is not altogether the fault of the West End 
actress that she cannot convey the simplicity of Viola, or of the 
repertory actor that he is not sufficiently mature for Shakespeare’s 
chief roles. The stage, and its audiences, have not done the thinking. 
It is still ruined by a sense of dress, a sense of humour, and 
sex appeal. It needs these things drying out of it, and then filling with 
something quite different. 

Had these been times of the classical ballet, one might have done 
a rescoring of Shakespeare and presented him in that manner. Now, 
however, the ballet is at a somewhat similar stage of blending of 
romantic and classical as the Elizabethan age, and it has the same 
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side-shows of wit, caricature and pure poetry as Shakespeare himself. 
More than this, it has insisted, as he, on perfect execution and beauty. 

If this is not to be done, oh, for the stilted finish of the present 
Comédie Frangaise, and for Shakespeare done with no point at all, 
in the kind of brocaded simplicity in which he might be seen through 
the eyes of the Sitwells. 


Since writing this essay, I have attended ‘“ Timon of Athens ” 
at the Westminster Theatre, staged by Nugent Monck. I felt an 
astonished and deep respect. In this production one could look into 
and pore over every detail ; it reminded me of embroidery anglaise ; 
every word seemed like a hole perfectly stitched round and made to 
ornament. I would mention particularly the economy of gesture, in 
which indeed the action was suited to the word, and Ernest Milton’s 
acting of Timon’s anger (Act III, Scene 4), and would point out that 
the production satisfied many of my demands. I have a great 
admiration for it. I will add that the play was given a form 
in production which was a pleasure in itself. 


Woodcut by Dusots 
From the Dutch section of the 1935 Exhibition of Artists against 
Fascism and War 
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By JACK LINDSAY 
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Tis the day of wrath,” said Hananiah piously, ‘“ when the 
children of Israel shall be made to break their teeth with 
gravelstones and cover their heads with ashes. Nevertheless, the 
law of the land still remains ; and I must leave you, Eleasar 
ben Daniel, for I have important business elsewhere.” 

Eleasar said nothing, but ground his teeth with impotent rage. If 
the wrath of Yahwe had fallen upon Judah, was it not because of 
such men as Hananiah? Eleasar had called to ask for a further 
respite and had failed to get it. Hananiah had a mortgage on the tan- 
nery owned by Eleasar. Certainly the mortgage was well overdue, but 
was not everything overdue in these days of tribulation ? Most of all 
was vengeance overdue on usurers who twisted the words of the law 
to suit their wretched purposes. Not without sin had Judah fallen. 
The merchants sold the offal of the wheat to the poor and falsified 
their balances, making the epaph-measure smaller than was right and 
the price in shekels greater. So the people groaned and said: A 
miracle, the epaph dwindles and the shekel grows heavier. 

Eleasar thrust out his chest. He had never given false measure. He 
could recall the words of the prophets with a clear conscience. But 
worse than the cheating was the backsliding in religion. Eleasar was not 
a fanatical nationalist and yet his heart smote him when he saw the 
hellenizing of Jerusalem proceed apace. At least it smote him now ; 
for Jerusalem had fallen before King Antiochos, and Eleasar, like all 
the others, felt it necessary to find an explanation for this disaster. It 
was not the political enslavement that mattered. For centuries now the 
race had known nothing else; Assyrians, Persians, Egyptians and 
Greeks, had taken the land one from another, and the Jews had had no 
voice. During those hard years, religion had come to be the sole national 
reality, the sole prop to which the high-stomached Jews could cling to 
preserve any self-respect at all. Humiliated in the present, they 
dreamed of the coming retribution and triumph. Some day Yahwe 
would own the earth and apportion it to the faithful of his worshippers. 

Thus spoke the prophets, the poets of the racial consciousness, who 
arose to flagellate the despairs and compromises of the down-trodden 
people. Slowly the voice of suffering righteousness drove out the che- 
rished cults of the peasant, the more intimate communion with earth in 
the Cow-goddess and the Stones of power in the High Places and the 
Moon. Evenso, the poorer classes were still attached to these images, and 
the women at times bewailed Tammuz, the beautiful youth of the Year. 
Moreover, among the small, leisured class an increasing tolerance had 
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appeared, a wish to share in the culture and knowledge that Greece 
offered. In Jerusalem a strong body of Hellenizers had grown up. 

Eleasar beat his breast. Unless he found the money to pay Hananiah 
within the week, he would lose his tannery. The sealed letter of contract 
lay inthe Archives; and though there might be some difficulty in getting 
access to the documents in these troubled days, Hananiah could produce 
numerous witnesses. Further, he was the kind of man who would be 
able to bribe the officer in charge to get the contract out. ‘There was no 
hope for Eleasar unless he raised the money ; and even in settled times 
no one would have lent it to him. Hananiah was in the ring of usurers. 
Now, many of the more respectable rich tradesmen, who might have 
aided, had fled to the cities on the coast, Sidon and Ptolemais. 

The invaders were busy dragging down sections of the wall and 
clearing a space in the north-west of the lower city. They were building 
a citadel that would overlook Moriah and the Temple. The sound of 
the pickaxes and the falling masonry could be heard everywhere in the 
city ; for on the south side too, round the Dung Gate, the walls were 
being demolished. The soldiers had herded together crowds of the 
poorer Jews and driven them to work. Eleasar’s house and shop were in 
the north and had narrowly escaped destruction. The noise of the col- 
lapsing wall sounded thunderously at times in the workroom, drowning 
the noise that the men made as they flayed the leather. Eleasar’s wife 
Edna had complained about it, as if it was his fault. 

Everything was as bad as could be ; but even worse was the conflict 
raging in the soul of Eleasar. For the first time he had been forced to 
think of his religion as something making intolerable demands, some- 
thing singling him out of all his fellows with a finger of menace and ex- 
hortation ; and he was afraid that he would betray his blood. By accident 
he had heard that at least a hundred saddles were needed by the 
Macedonian cavalry, and if he obtained the order he would be able 
to pay Hananiah and save the tannery. But to get the order he would 
have to conform to the ritual ordained by Antiochos ; he would have 
to renounce his heritage in Judah. It was too much. 

Yet everyone would have to do it in time, he told himself gloomily. 
A number of the very rich and very poor had done so already ; and 
everyone would come to it yet. The Seleucid King had announced that 
the religion of Yahwe was henceforth abolished and the Jews would 
have to become conforming members of the Seleucid Empire. 

All that Eleasar saw of the situation was that it had been invented 
expressly to tempt him into inexpiable backsliding ; and every moment 
he felt more inclined to backslide. Why postpone the act of falling away 
from Yahwe until a time when it would ? vail nothing ?- By a judicious 
anticipation of that time of necessity Eleasar would preserve his place in 
society and defeat the hypocritical Hananiah. Already he had gone so far 
on the downward track that the only remaining deterrent was the pub- 
licity attending the act of renunciation. If only everything could have 
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been arranged privately, he would have gone at once to the authorities ; 
for without doubt he would get the order for the saddles if only he had 
a licence stating that he had sacrificed to the gods of the stranger. 

He loitered at the Fish Gate, staring northward up the Beth-horon 
road along which the Tyrian fishermen came from the seaside plains. 
None were coming to-day. Jerusalem had fallen. Officially the religion 
of the Jews no longer existed. That was worse than the days when the 
Israelites were carried off into Babylonian captivity. It was a colder 
and more crushing biow. But what was to be expected ? Only aremnant 
now existed. Israel had become Judah. If the end of the world was come, 
Eleasar might as well get the order for the saddles and have the last 
laugh at Hananiah, the man who prayed in a loud voice and who yet 
seemed on good terms with the Greek officers. 

A mass of stone crashed from the wall nearby. Eleasar turned to re- 
trace his steps. He passed the place where the wool-merchants were wont 
to gather, but now it was the merchants who were shorn and no bargain- 
ing groups were to be seen ; the street of the braziers, where a few de- 
pressed clatterings could be heard, as of men making their own 
cofins; the cloth-market—but the garment of Judah had been 
rent, and now only the shame of nakedness was left. 

He was walking down a narrow street that slanted off from the wall 
when he saw a woman being arrested. She had transgressed the regu- 
lation that forbade the Jews henceforth to practise circumcision ; and 
she was struggling to get back to her bandaged baby. 

Eleasar went on walking towards Moriah. The Temple was closed. 
Antiochos had profaned the Holy of Holies, and the rites on which 
the perpetuity of Judah depended were no longer carried out. Before 
_ dawn no man of the mountain of the house, went his rounds; for no 
priest or Levite guarded the sanctuary through the night-hours. Greek 
mercenaries yawned and played dice there instead, and only a Greek 
officer went the rounds, warm froma bed of iniquity. At cock-crow no 
lots were cast so that the last priest might cleanse the altar, going from the 
Gatehouse Moked by the dim light of the three great fires of figwood, nut 
and pine, that glowed under their crust of ashes. No priests waited out- 
side to hear the wheel of the draw-well uttering its protesting creaks as 
the purifier sanctified his feet and hands with water ; no priests came 
running in to aid him and to remove the unburnt sacrifice, to heap up the 
ashes and to feed the undying flame. Yahwe was cut off in his heaven 
from the race that he had chosen to guide. 

The melancholy of these thoughts pervaded the mind of Eleasar, 
but he fought to escape. For he would never be able to bend his knee 
to the Zeus of the oppressor if he allowed himself such regrets. 
Never before had he realized how precious and comforting to him 
was the religion of his forefathers. Could he throw it away for an order 
for a hundred saddles ? 

But the pessimism of the situation broke down his reviving distaste. 
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If the decision rested with him alone, he would ‘gladly die rather 
than deny Yahwe. But nothing rested with him. Yahwe had been 
banished. Nothing that Eleasar could do would restore the ‘Temple 
service. Soon there would be left in Jerusalem only those who con- 
formed to the state religion of the Seleucids. Therefore, the choice 
before Eleasar was bankruptcy and disgrace or an order extorted 
from the strangers. 

He would be a fool to play into Hananiah’s hands. He would 
conform. 

Yet the desolated silence of the Temple, over which no smoke from 
the figwood fires floated, drew his thoughts away from petty ends. ‘The 
elect, the Hasidim, had fled. Would it not be better to flee—to go, say, 
to Damascus and join the New Covenanters who had left Jerusalem 
under the leadership of one named the Star ? The Covenanters had 
gone before the final disaster fell; they had been unable to bear the 
irregularities introduced into the service by the hellenizing priests. 
What would they now say to see the Temple closed altogether? The 
man, clad in purple, fierce, unrighteous, fiery, born of the lightning, 
the Seleucid Tyrant, had spoken. He had torn down the innermost 
veil of the Temple with impious hands and had taken away the whole 
of the Temple Treasury. On the 25th day of the month Cisleu, he had 
erected, over the very altar of Yahwe in the ‘Temple Court, a Greek 
altar for the sacrifice of swine ; and in every village and township of 
the country, similar altars had been erected. The Abomination of 
Desolation stood unchallenged in the shrine of Yahwe. Who was 
Eleasar to challenge it ? 

For the memory of the New Covenanters had turned his thoughts 
once more to the attractions of conforming and had palliated his bad 
conscience. The Covenanters had gone because they resented the me- 
thods of the aristocrats. Before Antiochos had delivered his edict, the 
hellenizing of the land had thoroughly begun ; Antiochos had merely 
tried to do in a day what had been gradually achieving itself for years. 
There were numerous Greek and Pheenician traders in Jerusalem; they 
had brought many of their ways ; the wine of Rhodes had been driving 
out the native wine of Eshkol; and the nobles were zealous to build 
houses with the beautiful Greek proportions and decorations, to dis- 
cover the uses of leisure, to dress and to live in half-Greek fashion. 

Was it not the High Priest, Jason, who had built a Greek Gym- 
nasium at the south-western side of the Temple ? Who was Eleasar 
to refuse foreign ways when high priests of his race welcomed them 
with open arms ? Even now it was a Jew, Menelaos The High Priest, 
who was abetting Antiochos. Menelaos had handed over the sacred 
treasury. All the nobles were tainted with the foreign culture. Why, 
it had been the factions between the two families, the Oniads and 
the Tobiads (hellenizers both), that had led to most of the late inter- 
ventions by Egyptian or Seleucid. 
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What was a poor commoner like Eleasar to do? 

_ Then he remembered Edna, and he could not bear to think of being 
ejected into the street from the tannery of his fathers. Edna wasn’t 
strong enough to stand such treatment. Since Yahwe had not blasted the 
altar where the monthly rite of purification by swine-sacrifice was per- 
petrated, Eleasar would conform to the conquering god. He would be 
come a member of the Seleucid Empire and cease to be a member of the 
tribe of Judah. He would renounce the covenant of his harassed race for 
the protection of someone stronger than Judah’s ancient King. He 
would bend to Antiochos Epiphanes : Antiochos, the Manifest One, 
the earthly representative and manifestation of Zeus. 

Eleasar had made up his mind. 

He found himself near the Upper City, beside some buildings that 
the invaders had burned. For a moment he paused, feeling that the 
curse which the prophet had laid on other cities had come home to 
Jerusalem itself. Surely here the cormorant and the bittern would 
soon lodge on the upper lintels and a voice of desolation would speak 
through the blackened windows. 

But such thoughts faded as he passed the Gymnasium with its pillars 
clumsily devised in imitation of a Greek building. The Ionic pillars sup- 
ported a Doric frieze, with a cornice that showed Egyptian influence : 
a medley in which Eleasar saw nothing uncouth—in fact, he was se- 
cretly very proud of the effect—but at which Greeks sneered as 
showing the parvenu barbarism of Semitic taste. 

Reaching the higher ground, Eleasar walked across the bridge and 
entered the gate that admitted into the Temple precincts. He halted 
before the ‘Temple, and stood listening to two Jews, evidently conform- 
ers, who seemed in partial charge of the Temple arrangements. One 
of them was arguing that the inner wall of the sanctuary should be 
broken down, with the walls of the courts erected by Zerubabbel. 
Uncomforted by finding companions in backsliding, Eleasar pushed 
past, unconsciously despising them as futile babblers and looking with 
respect at the detachment of soldiers on guard and the officers 
conversing on the steps. 

Questioned by a sentry, he explained his mission and was led 
before the idling officers. One of them lounged down and regarded 
him with disfavour. 

“You want to show your loyalty and offer a sacrifice here ?”’ he 
said roughly. “ This is the Temple of Zeus Olympios and Antiochos 
his Manifestation now.” 

‘““T know,” replied Eleasar humbly. “I want to sacrifice. I am a 
tanner. I heard that the garrison wanted saddles. I can supply them at 
a reasonable cost.” 

The officer regarded him with even greater disfavour. “ Well, 
burn a pinch of incense and I’ll give you your pass, and you'll get 
the order for the saddles. Don’t say you aren’t well paid. And if you 
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skimp the saddles by a single broken buckle or one piece of rotten 
leather, I'll tan the hide off you, do you hear ? ” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Eleasar, bowing deep. ‘‘ You shall have no 
cause for complaint.” ; 

“You see that you are wrong,” broke in an excited voice, and 
Eleasar looked up in horror, thinking himself addressed. A young 
man with dark eyes, dressed in a Greek tunic and cloak, was speaking 
to the officer. Eleasar hurriedly looked away. He recognized by the 
accent that the newcomer was a Jew, at least half a one; and he 
resented the man’s thorough habituation to Greek ways. 

The newcomer went on, ‘‘ They’Il all be converted in due time.” 

“Tf they all hope to get orders from the supply department,” 
answered the officer with a scowl at Eleasar. 

The young man, speaking in a quick, fervid voice, turned to Eleasar 
with nervous gestures of the hands. He was filled with the missionary 
zeal of the apostate and had no qualms at using terms unintelligible to 
the uneducated Jew before him. 

‘T’m glad to see that you’re not a fool, my man. What the Jewish 
race lacks is detachment. It’s purely emotional. It’s never got beyond 
the limits of a desert tribe. Such absurd devotion to a single god. But 
the time has come when the Jew must take his place in the comity 
of nations, or be wiped out. The narrowness of faith in Yahwe must 
give way to a civilized and rational belief in a pervading godhead—a 
universal god, which is something very different from a tribal god 
who will jealously have none other but himself in the temples of his 
chosen. The universal state, the notion of human brotherhood, pre- 
dicates a universal god. Zeus Hupsistos, God the Highest—that must 
now be the god of human worship—symbolized in the earthly ruler, 
the centralized responsibility of the State, Antiochos Epiphanes. You 
must realize that Yahwe is only the local form of Zeus the universal 
god of justice and order.” 

The officer interrupted with a touch of rudeness which he sought 
to cover by speaking in tones of exaggerated courtesy. 

“JT think better of your race, Nicanor, than you do yourself, 
They’re as stiff-necked a set of lunatics as ever were made. They were 
drifting the way you describe before all this happened. But now a 
daimon will get into them and they’ll fight against all those sensible 
plans of yours. One man can lead a horse to water, but a score can’t 
make him drink.” 

Nicanor flushed at the words “your race.” He drew his smartly 
cut cloak over his shoulders, lifted his eyebrows scornfully, and walked 
away. 

The officer clapped Eleasar on the back. “Go and sacrifice. 
Make your saddles, and, if it comes to fighting, be man enough to buy 
a sword out of your profits. I’m sick of philosophizing Jews.” 

Eleasar hurried through the formalities, with only one prayer in 
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his breast: that no one would have noticed him. But he knew the 
hope to be vain ; for everyone would learn of the order for the saddles 
and ask him how he had gained it. But, beyond all his perturbed 
calculations, he remembered the words of Ezekiel, and they rang in 
his ears: I will lay the dead carcases of the children of Israel 
before their idols, and I will scatter your bones upon your altars. 

Then, smothering his doubt and fear, he went straight home, impa- 
tient to embrace Edna and tell her of his good fortune. Her happiness 
would be his justification. He would not, however, tell her at once 
about his defection. When he had paid off Hananiah, he would tell 
her. Perhaps he would never need to tell her. 

But when he arrived home, he found that she had retired to bed, 
feeling ill. His heart leaped with accusing misery. Was his sin already 
visited on his household ? He knew that she had complained of a 
headache through the noise of the masons and stone-breakers, but he 
could not rid himself of the dread that the growth of her illness was 
due to him. She was lying in bed, flushed and feverish, and took no 
interest in his story. That angered him and he chided her; and she 
wept and blamed him and was sorry. So he touched her hot forehéad 
and left the room. 

Downstairs he found awaitmg him Pethuel of Modin, the man 
through whom he had arranged to buy a quantity of hides. He had 
been relying on this delivery for the saddles, since Pethuel always 
supplied good leather and would give him credit, being an old friend 
of his dead father. But Pethuel was plainly upset ; he spread his hands 
deprecatingly and launched into a long apology. At last it appeared 
that the leather would not be forthcoming. Many animals had died; 
others had strayed through a herdsman’s death in the fields ; robbers 
had stolen a pack of hides from the barn; and Pethuel considered 
that the whole fault lay with the women of the village beside the farm. 
They had taken to setting up cow-images and plaques to the moon, 
praying to the Queen of Heaven. Eleasar knew the plaques of terra- 
cotta: some, figures of a naked woman modelled in low relief on a 
flat oval ; others, rude flat circles with a knob for head and two holes 
to differentiate arms from legs, dinted by a stick round the edge and 
down the middle. People burned incense before them and poured out 
drink-offerings, calling on the Holy Mother of All Life, the fostering 
influence of fecundity ; and all true believers in Yahwe made a point 
of smashing them wherever found. 

“‘ Never mind,” said Pethuel darkly. ‘‘ There’s a man in Modin. 
I’ll whisper his name to you. Mattathiah the Hasmonzan. You'll hear 
more of him yet. When the Lord of Battles speaks, the call will be 
heard in Modin.” 

Eleasar was doubly shaken. The loss of the hides affected his plans 
badly, and the hint that rebellion was soon to begin at Modin rebuked 
his backslidings. He felt stranded between two dangers. He had sinned 
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and would gain nothing. Who else would supply the leather ? He 
was known to all the merchants in Jerusalem as bankrupt to 
- Hananiah. 

When Pethuel had gone, Eleasar returned upstairs to Edna and 
found her twisting on the bed, racked with fever, pressing her knuckles 
into her eyes and tossing off the bedclothes. Unable to bear the sight, 
he called for the maidservant and ran from the house. 

Whiat was he to do ? Swine were sacrificed to Aphrodite, who was 
also the Queen of Heaven, Astarte. By offering incense at the altar 
where swine were sacrificed he had put himself at the mercy of 
the moon-worshippers at Modin. He was doomed. His only hope 
was sorcery. There were many sorcerers at Jerusalem, for the Jews 
were famed throughout the East for magical powers on account of 
the potency of the name of Yahwe ;_ but Eleasar had never visited one 
before, and he feared to do so now. He feared to be cheated again. If 
only he was sure of finding a man who really knew the Ineffable Name 
with which Solomon had sealed up in brass jars 19,999 demons of the 
congregation of the Evil One, he would risk it. Even the names of 
the angels had great virtue, and the most pious did not scruple to 
make use of them magically. But Eleasar dreaded falling into worse 
trouble. What was he to do ? ‘ 

Agitated, he wandered into the Upper City, gloomily noting the 
ruined buildings, and found that some kind of assembly was being 
held in the market-place. Joining the crowd, he saw that Nicanor 
was making a speech. 

Nicanor, son of a Macedonian and a Jewish woman, had been born 
and bred at Alexandria, where he had been trained in Greek philosophy ; 
and now, enrolled under the Commissioner for the Suppression of the 
Jewish Heresy, he was painfully anxious to make the Jews see the 
error of their ways. Though he disliked to admit his mothex’s blood, 
yet he was proud of the Jews, passionately serious in his wish to 
reconcile them to the hellenic world, to make them drop their ex- 
clusiveness and enter the common Forum of ideas. 

He was explaining to the crowd, who did not understand a word of 
his argument, that deity was one and that all races worshipped the 
One under different names ; Zeus and Amen and Yahwe, all were 
conjectures at the creative spirit whose home was unity. But the images 
of many gods need not therefore be rejected ; for the One had mani- 
fested its essence in Nature, in endless forms and seeds, and the 
images merely stated the obverse side of the creative urge, its infinite 
richness and fertility. Surely, he pleaded, the Jews, with their com- 
mand to multiply, should appreciate this. Yet they denied the beauty 
of the natural world, and by concentrating on Yahwe they did not 
even do justice to the One, who had chosen no particular race but was 
as the Sun that shone on all. 


The crowd listened sullenly, except for a sprinkling of Hellenizers, 
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who punctuated the speech with hectic applause. The soldiers listened 
with bored faces. 

“Do you call on Adonai, and yet reject Adonis ?” cried Nicanor, 
his eyes burning with desire to communicate his wisdom to the listeners, 
who saw only that he was seeking to break the staff on which the wearied 
race leant, to silence the unfaltering voice which alone kept the race 
from straggling into total disorder. ‘“ Is not Adonai the Lord in your 
tongue, and Adonis the Lord in the tongue of the Syrians? Do 
you worship Sabaoth and yet reject Sabazios? Were there not twelve 
brazen bulls on the bases that Solomon made in the Holy of Holies ? 
Were not these even as Apis and Mnevis, bull and calf of the Egyp- 
tians ? or were they the winged bulls of the Babylonians, the Cherubim ? 
Will you destroy your race because of a dispute over words and a refusal 
to see that others beside yourselves have guessed at the truth? ” 

He paused, and Eleasar saw a half-naked man pushing through the 
crowd—a Nazarite wearing his long hair in plaits, aman under a life- 
long vow not to touch wine or approacha corpse for the greater glory of 
Yahwe, a devotee whose ceremonial purity ransomed his laxer fellows. 

“* Stone the blasphemer !”’ cried the Nazarite. 

Nicanor turned on him his burning eyes. ‘‘ Let us debate the 
matter,” he said eagerly. “‘I ask only that you all exercise your 
judgments.” He surveyed the crowd with a glance of suffering appeal. 
““T called you here to announce that the Samaritans have asked that 
their Temple of Yahwe in Shechen should be consecrated as a ‘Temple 
of Zeus Xenios, the Lord God of Hospitality. See how responsive 
they are to the new need of a universal humanity. Are you not 
ashamed of your hard hearts ?” 

““We know the Samaritan dogs,” shouted the Nazarite, raising 
his voice even louder. “‘ Stone the blasphemer ! ” 

Eleasar found himself edging nearer to the inner-edge of the 
crowd. The Nazarite fascinated him. He wanted to be near the 
man. 

“* Will you explain your position ?”” implored Eleasar, keen to find 
some rational basis of discussion. 

“The Lord said I Am that I Am. There is nothing more. Obey 
the Law and repent of your sins.” 

Eleasar seized the theme. ‘‘ Why should you worship the Stone 
of Mount Sinai and yet reject the Stone of Zeus Kasios ?” he began 
learnedly. But the Nazarite wrenched a stone from the ground and 
flung it at the platform. He was at once grasped by the soldiers. 
Nicanor stood panting. The soldiers awaited his orders. He gestured 
to them to take the Nazarite aside. 

The crowd watched apathetically the Nazarite being led away. 

‘“‘T have had him arrested,”’ said Nicanor in a thin agonized voice, 
“‘ not because of his opinions, but because he has violated the peace. 
I wish you to observe that.” 
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“Is there no one to testify on behalf of Yahwe, the living god of 
Judah ?” cried the Nazarite in a ringing voice. 

The crowd swayed and gave a low moan, but did nothing. 

“Ts there no one?” cried the Nazarite again before the soldiers 
pushed a cap into his mouth as a gag. 

No one answered. 

Eleasar felt a sick shudder wrench at his body. It seemed to him 
that everyone was looking his way, that the Nazarite’s cry had been 
aimed at him directly, that he was called upon to answer. A sense of 
circling wings enveloped his scalp, tugging at him; and he had a feel- 
ing of lightness and terrifying elation. A tabour was beating in the 
sky, as if the sun was an audible pulse of light. Points of red and 
gold flickered, and a tumult of rushing waters sounded in his head, 
gradually deafening him with a voice of command. 

‘“‘T am here,” he shouted. “I testify that Yahwe lives.” 

Now had come his chance to redeem and cleanse himself. The abomi- 
nable odour of swine was about him, but at last he had the chance 
to escape. The wind of the Lord would thresh out the evil and leave 
him purified. The race would never die. His voice would testify till the 
end of time. 

Thrusting aside the men in front, he burst through and hurled him- 
self after the guard round the Nazarite, whirling his fists and scream- 
ing. The soldiers scattered at the unexpected assault, then drew 
their swords. Above on the dais Nicanor wrung his hands. 'The mob 
was stupefied, then howled and swung forward. The soldiers closed in 
on Eleasar. One of them thrust him through the ribs, another struck 
him on the hip, another on the collarbone. He saw the Nazarite’s 
face, the lips parted in holy ecstasy. He felt the whir of wings round 
his head thickening. ‘The uproar swirled, split with a voice of intoler- 
able command, and pain and joy mingled in an intensity too great 
for the senses to compass. 

He had redeemed himself. Judah would never die. The voice 
would speak on. 

Nicanor the scholar continued to wring his hands helplessly. Why 
must people be so unreasonable ? What was the need for blood to 
be spilt ? If there was truth, it must prevail. He called out some 
orders, but no one took any notice. A riot had started, and the trumpets 
were pealing for reinforcements. Over the sacrificed body of Eleasar 
the Jews and the Seleucid soldiers were trampling, with shouts and 
blows ; anda conflict had begun in which blood was the sole abitrator. 
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THE EMPIRES OF THE WEST 
By GUY HUNTER 


HE rumours which went round the street that evening were 

of extraordinary complexity. The evident signs of a con- 

centration of the Fleet, a conception extremely stirring 

in itself, when presented by the evening papers in a series 
of telegrams, reporting the sudden appearance of isolated units at 
points which were instinctively recognized as strategic, produced, 
as much by the likelihood as their uncertainty, a marked nervous 
exhilaration. The more extravagant stories—of a powerful squadron 
steaming without colours not far from the Atlantic coast— 
strengthened and justified this feeling, flashing in on a mind already 
receptive of those primitive and mythological influences which 
reappear in times of war. The hurried comings and goings of diplo- 
matists between the capital cities of Europe were reflected in a 
decided quickening of the heartbeat ; and the continual suspicion of 
financial intrigue, heightened unbearably at irregular intervals, 
and as sharply relieved, as rumour and denial followed each other, 
formed exactly that background of suspense, realized occasionally 
by a spasmodic interruption of the breathing, which accompanies 
this physical condition. 

Against the dark and glittering water, a group of soberly dressed 
men and women were collected in the bright illumination of a window, 
where the football results and late telegrams from abroad were dis- 
played on long, yellow, and easily legible posters. Within this group, 
now considerably swelled by the emptying of the Central Cinema, 
the look of expectancy and tension was particularly noticeable, and 
could be attributed in equal and indivisible proportions to the 
political situation, and to that peculiar sharpening of superstitious 
sensibility which accompanies a prolonged surrender to the strong 
cult-influence of the film. 

The historical setting and sequence of events was further 
emphasized by that sense of locality, which naturally attaches to a 
country still retaining in so pure a form its racial and cultural 
traditions. The pleasant intensity of the stars, and a colder northern 
air in these wide streets gave a striking pictorial brilliance to events 
imagined in the hot blues and yellows of enclosed Mediterranean 
sunlight ; and the grey cruisers of a northern power assumed, in 
such a context, a character at once sinister, pre- Norman, and beautiful. 
In the second place, the continual supply of African photographs in 
the better illustrated papers had isolated the essential and different 
dignity of a black and savage race thus inevitably involved in the 
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primitive collisions of Western civilization. Finally, the shadow of 
a World Power over this small country, everywhere present and 
sensible, as an underlying fear and resentment lest that Power, in 
its ungainly struggles, should destroy a conscious happiness, gave 
such a vision of its historical proportions as no observer within its 
vast territories could attain. 

It was, therefore, a sense of peace and of home-coming which 
greeted a traveller returning to the warm autumnal sunlight of a 
September morning in London. 


* * * * * 


In the same autumn, about the time when the last leaves fall, a 
period of mild weather and sunshine brought large numbers of the 
people into the parks and public pleasure-grounds, and to those 
broader walks and places, in the west of the city, where trees and 
statues and a wider view gave its natural and seasonal character to 
the sunlight. Particularly by the open lakes, which at this time of year 
make a wide avenue of light between the leafless oaks and alder 
bushes which flank them, the stir of wild-duck and gulls, and at 
evening a long perspective to the rainclouds and setting sun, gave toa 
people so habitually immured in streets and buildings as to lose their 
larger sense of time and place, a comforting reassurance that even this 
great city was but a part of the far larger surrounding countryside, 
indifferently subject to the changing seasons. ‘To those who followed 
the water’s edge, the distant line of tall buildings, seen far below the 
tree-tops, and a faint sound of traffic borne on the breeze, seemed, as 
they would to a more primitive and agricultural community, a 
pleasant assurance of security and comfort. 

In this, the capital city of the Empire, there were but few signs to 
show that these wandering crowds, its citizens, were indeed the 
inheritors of a world-wide power. ‘To one returning after many years 
of office or command in its distant territories, where the supremacy 
of his race passed unquestioned, accustomed to think of this capital 
chiefly as a symbol of that greatness so clearly reflected in the sub- 
mission of many races, it might well have seemed unfitting, and 
unworthy, that the wealth and privilege of such a citizenship, so 
highly imagined by those who had built and maintained it, should 
find so commonplace an expression, And yet the unconscious 
assurance, almost insolent in that it appeared unmerited, which 
was reflected from each individual, and gave to the scene its character 
of genuine leisure, was in fact the truest indication of stable power. 
By commercial struggle and an endless sacrifice of personality to 
social advantage, this class, but one step removed from the urban 
proletariat, had won and now enjoyed the material benefits of a 
temporary prosperity: and this social power was to be seen both in 
the absence of the industrial working class from these parts of the 
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city, and in the evident discomfort, betrayed alike by self-conscious 
arrogance or timid apology, which affected those few members of 
the ruling caste who passed, here and there, through the crowd. 

The spectacle of so great a number of human beings, everywhere 
moving upon the face of what was, apparently, but a small area of 
naturally wooded countryside, was strongly pathetic. More especially 
beneath the trees, in those green stretches which were farther from 
the water’s edge, where shadow and the grey evening haze turned 
the winter grass a yet more sombre colour, these grey and black 
figures, moving steadily in twos and threes, and where their many 
paths crossed, inattentive of the crossing, seemed in the imagination 
like some species of forest animal, not naturally gregarious, which at 
certain seasons of the year, or in obedience to some exceptional 
rigour of the climate, gather together in daily increasing numbers, 
until the moment for their final departure is come. And indeed when 
night fell, this parkland, no less suddenly deserted, lay in uneasy 
darkness beneath the dull red sky, a cold retreat for furtive urban 
lovers. 

Such reflections upon a scene so commonplace may seem an idle 
diversion for the historian. Yet, just as that characteristic adaptation 
of an animal, which has fitted it for survival, is often most clearly 
appreciated when it is placed in some environment where its natural 
weapons and capabilities are rendered useless, so from the very sight 
of these city-dwellers, defenceless and ill-adapted to their temporary 
environment, the true nature of their present organization, abilities 
and strength could best be imagined. Man, in the course of his 
evolution from food-gatherer to herdsman, from herdsman to farmer, 
from farmer to merchant, from merchant to machine-maker, has 
defended his life and the safety of his group from Nature and his 
fellows in ways which reflect clearly the stages of his civilization. 
The machine which herded him into cities, while robbing mere 
numbers or physical strength of their pre-eminent value in defence, 
provided to the city-dweller in compensation a specialized protection 
from both his foes. In a community whose strength lay chiefly in the 
peaceful and busy activity of that very multitude which now enjoyed 
its leisure, this, its sole protection from annihilating attack, was 
entrusted to the guardianship of another and far smaller class, who had 
both led and reaped the profits from commercial and warlike 
enterprise. Only in name was their guardianship controlled or com- 
prehended by their subjects. It was, therefore, a sign both of power, 
and of a social development dangerously advanced, that in the midst 
of a conflict on whose outcome the fate of many nations hung, the 
common people of England, curious as they were, and at times sus- 
picious of their leaders, remained as yet most deeply concerned with 
the pleasurable or exacting activities of their daily life. 
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THOMAS RUSSELL 


By RICHARD PENNINGTON 


OT even the praises of great critics have been able to secure 

for Thomas Russell his due fame. He remains, strangely 

and undeservedly, unknown; and yet his work is of a 

compact excellence and of a timelessness that should have 
survived merely contemporary reputation. Wordsworth, Landor, 
Southey, Cary, and even the late Sir Edmund Gosse have all praised 
Russell as a brother poet. Landor’s testimony we can discount a little, 
knowing Landor’s bent to extravagant eulogy, when we find him 
declaring that Russell’s ‘‘ Philoctetes” sonnet entitles him to an 
equality with Euripides and Sophocles in the shades. But Words- 
worth’s evidence is more impressive, for this so fastidious poet lifted 
four entire lines from Russell to make an ending for the second Iona 
sonnet beginning ‘‘ How sad a welcome.” Acknowledging the debt, 
Wordsworth says, ‘‘'The last four lines of this sonnet are adopted 
from a well-known sonnet of Russel [sic] as conveying my feeling 
better than any words of my own could do.” Knight, in his edition 
of the poems, Edinburgh, 1885, Vol. 7, p. 369, has attached this note 
to the former of the two Iona sonnets by mistake and added an 
elucidation of his own of the Russel referred to, calling him Joshua 
Russel. This is, of course, pure knight-errancy. But Russell has 
suffered several confusions and Lowndes actually imagined him the 
author of a dull history of modern Europe. 

That Wordsworth considered Russell one of the finest sonnet 
writers in English we know from a letter to Dyce at the time the latter 
was compiling his Specimens of English Sonnets, 1833. Recom- 
mending Russell, Wordsworth writes: ‘“‘ There are two sonnets of 
Russell, which, in all probability, you may have noticed, ‘ Could then 
the babes,’ and the one upon Philoctetes, the last six lines of which 
are first-rate,’ And again, defining the Italian model of a sonnet: 
“Of this last construction of sonnet Russell’s upon Philoctetes is a 
fine specimen ; the first eight lines give the hardship of the case, the 
six last the consolation, or the per-contra.” It was probably upon this 
suggestion that Dyce included this sonnet in his anthology, 
commenting that its author “ was gifted with no ordinary genius.” 

Southey’s tribute was well meant, but it has become a little tarnished 
by time and the malignancy of a noble lord: he included Russell 
in “A vision of Judgement ” together with Bampfylde—‘ Bright 
emanations they !’’—as among the young spirits of the Georgian 
age who come to welcome their Sovereign through the Gate of Bliss. 
It may, also, be due to Russell’s admittance to so respectable a poem 
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that a Quarterly Reviewer could refer to him as a poet from whose 
remains not a line could be spared. But this is evidence that had 
perhaps better not be pressed ; Cary’s good opinion and the praise 
of Bowles are weightier. 

After so much contemporary appreciation the subsequent obscurity 
needs some explanation, and it is not that Russell’s poems are of the 
period only or merely modish. The reason, I suspect, is that Russell 
does not exist for us as a definite living personality. His life was brief 
and uneventful and without interest. Besides being born and dying, 
he succeeded only (his poetry apart) in being a clerical don. The 
Preface to the 1789 edition of the poems gives us the sum of our 
knowledge and we may suppose it to be accurate since it was written 
by a schoolfellow, William Howley, who afterwards became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a fate perhaps not unbecoming the decent 
gloom that hangs over this obituary : 


“The Reverend Thomas Russell Author of the Poems here presented to 
the Public, was the Son of an eminent Attorney at Bridport in Dorsetshire. 
After spending some years at a Grammar-school in that county he was 
removed to Winchester, and in 1780 elected Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
In this situation he was eminently distinguished by his classical knowledge, 
and an extensive acquaintance with the best Authors in the French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese and German languages. But his progress in literature 
was checked by a lingering illness, which at length terminated in a consump- 
tion of the lungs, and shortly after in his death. This event took place at 
Bristol, whither he had retired for the recovery of his health, on the 31st 
of July 1788, in the twenty-sixth year of his age. Whether the poems con- 
tained in this collection were originally intended for publication or not, is 
uncertain, but it is hoped that they will do no discredit to the memory of the 
Author, and that some allowance will be made for any imperfection which 
may occur, when it is considered that he was prevented from correcting 
them by an untimely death.” 


There is little here for the biographer. What is most remarkable is 
the literary scholarship. Even at so young an age he probably exceeded 
most eighteenth-century dons in knowledge of European literature, 
and from this extensive reading must come, I think, the predominantly 
‘* literary ”? characteristic of his work. It is work firmly handled, 
exquisitely finished and polished, fresh and individual, and yet there 
are in so many passages faint echoes of earlier poets, Milton especially, 
whom obviously he knew better than life itself : 


“each opening bloom ” 
is an echo of Collins ; 
“‘ the slow curfeu’s solemn roar ”’ 


is more than an echo of Milton, and so is this 


“Thus they return, but ah! to me no more 
Reuirn 1s 27 
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Russell has been haunted by that beautiful cadence in the beginning 
of Book III., “‘ Thus with the year Seasons return... .” 

We may imagine him, therefore, a shy scholar, immersed in books 
and rather unversed in the world outside the college walls. There are, 
it is true, references to the ‘‘ spectre Want,”’ but we do not associate 
this uncomfortable visitant with Oxford in the eighteenth century ; 
and there are some hints at ‘“‘ Passion,” but this may mean no more 
than the baker’s daughter—unless there is really some fact behind a 
remark of Robert Landor about ‘‘ Russell, who left us only two 
sonnets, dying of a broken heart.’ It is true that in the eyes of the 
future archbishop consumption may have been a more decent cause 
of death than love and to be preferred for biographical purposes ; it 
is possible that in the life and death of Russell we have an exact 
parallel to that of Keats; but in our present want of information 
this is pure speculation. Russell does not himself refer to constant 
ill-health. 

We have, then, the retired unworldly scholar, the meticulous 
artist, a minor Gray, only by death prevented from work possibly 
finer than Gray’s own. Whether more was written than was published 
is not known, but the printed work comprises only twenty-three 
sonnets and twelve miscellaneous pieces, of which the sonnets are 
by far the more important. They have gained him a small place in 
literary history as the reviver, with Bowles, of the sonnet in English, 
but it is not realized how immeasurably superior as a sonneteer is 
Russell to any of his contemporaries or immediate successors, except 
Wordsworth. ‘This is the sonnet of Landor’s admiration :— 


Supposed to be written at Lemnos. 

(The reference ts to the “ Philoctetes”” of Sophocles.) 
On this lone Isle, whose rugged rocks affright 
The cautious pilot, ten revolving years 
Great Pzan’s Son, unwonted erst to tears, 
Wept o’er his wound : alike each rolling light 
Of heaven he watch’d, and blam’d its lingering flight, 
By day the sea-mew screaming round his cave 
Drove slumber from his eyes, the chiding wave, 
And savage howlings chas’d his dreams by night. 
Hope still was his: in each low breeze, that sigh’d 
Thro’ his rude grot, he heard a coming oar, 
In each white cloud a coming sail he spied ; 
Nor seldom listen’d to the fancied roar 
Of Oeta’s torrents, or the hoarser tide 
That parts fam’d Trachis from th’ Euboic shore. 


This is not accidental magnificence ; it is of a piece with the rest of 
Russell’s sonnets, though its selection by anthologists might give 
the impression that he was a one-sonnet man. (Mr. Iola Williams, 
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however, has been more just to Russell by including three sonnets 
in his most comprehensive and excellent ‘The shorter poems of 
the eighteenth century.”’) There are pleasing cadences and signifi- 
cant images throughout his other work, and there are some par- 
ticularly good endings : 


The Bard sublime of terrour and of tears 


for example ; or 


Shall gild their passage to eternal rest 
or this : 
Long bruis’d in war, at length to sleep in peace. 


The miscellaneous poems of the 1789 volume are not of the high 
quality of the sonnets, though they are excellent in their way. Except 
for one piece, which is of interest rather than value as a foreshadowing 
of the Wordsworthian ballad that was to appear nine years later and 
shock all right-thinking critics : 


From brethren, parents, house and home 
The mourning maniac fled ; 

‘The sky was all her roof by day 
A bank by night her bed. 


Poor Julia sicken’d at the news, 
Yet never told her pain, 

Long on her secret soul it prey’d 
And turned at last her brain. 


Not one of Mr. Richards’ young scholars but would put “ Words- 
worth ”’ to that and for once be fairly accurate. 

Russell deserves reprinting, and it is pleasant to meditate the 
elegant volume that should be his, with due choice of type and paper 
and possibly a hint in the design at his century in order to emphasize 
his unmodish excellence. It should be a volume for the few lovers 
of good verse. Later, perhaps, Russell would become more widely 
known and take his place among those exceptional poets of the 
eighteenth century, now becoming almost too many and important 
to be considered the exceptions—Thomson, Gray, Collins and 


Clare. 
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TWO OCCASIONS 


Sipe VALENTINE ACKLAND 
1. AFTER GOOD FRIDAY 


oe O one has ever spoken to me like that before,” he had 
said thoughtlessly, absorbed in watching the anger shadow 
her eyes. ‘ 

“* Little, mean eyes ” he thought, remembering with 
surprise how passionately he had kissed them, “little and mean 
and angry. How could they ever have looked tenderly at me ?”’ 

She had flushed when he spoke; now she was pale again— 
** almost plain ” he thought—“‘ how could she ever have looked 
beautiful to me?” 

But already she was putting on her grace again, and like the mist 
fitting downover a hill, her beauty slid over her, familiar again to him. 

‘“‘T often told you these things before ” and her voice sounded 
so easy, so friendly, that he had felt ashamed at the slight rebuke, and 
knew that once again he would apologize—for a slight fault, for no 
fault at all. It had always been for no fault at all. 

Catching his thought, but awry as usual—‘ You always think you 
are as innocent as the day,” shesaid, smiling gently—‘“‘ perhaps that is 
why I have loved you so much. So much more than the others. 
But it can’t go on. 

“It can’t go on ” she had said, seriously. 

It surprised him to remember how instantly he had revolted ; how 
angry his voice had sounded ; strange, even to his own ears, and de- 
cidedly startling to her. 

‘““T know. That’s why I asked you here. Of course it can’t go on. 

“‘ Neither of us,”’ he had said deliberately— neither of us could 
bear any more, Sybil. It’s a mercy we know it.” 

As he remembered this he realized suddenly, with a keen shock, 
that she had meant him to say this. She had manceuvred it. She had 
played him round—gently, gently, easing him into the net—and how 
lightly she had lifted him! Instantly he loved her again, after years 
—understanding her skill in landing him. 

““T am so thankful you understand, my dear. Otherwise I should 
feel such a brute. I was so desperately anxious not to cause you any 
suffering. As it is, I can leave you without any reproaches—— ” 

““ Your reproaches, or mine?” he had enquired angrily. 

““ 'Yours—of course, yours ”’ But her voice had been abstracted, 
and this had annoyed him almost beyond bearing. 

He remembered bitterly how he had wept. “ She’ll never know 
that it was rage that made me cry” he thought furiously. 
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“Don’t be unhappy, darling—don’t be sad——”’ she cried, her 
hands on his shoulders. “‘ It is all nothing, you know. I shall go right 
away and leave you here, and nothing need ever remind you i 

So she had gone on speaking, elaborating the scene. A deft touch 
here and there, a light pencilling, hardly underlining—just a faint trac- 
ing—so that each humiliating detail stood out clearly, and the others, 
as multitudinous, were merged into the background, summed up 
rapidly, herded together. And, neatly centred, this scene as the final 
beauty: ‘“‘ I’ve been so devoted to you. But it’s right to stop. Don’t 
mind, darling. I will do whatever you want, whatever will make you 
happy—even this.”’ And then : ‘‘ I have been very patient, you know, 
darling—I have borne so much. Perhaps you hardly know 3% 

And her eyes shone venomously, exciting him so profoundly that 
he remembered it still. Seeing her in front of him, quite close. He re- 
membered how tall she looked, standing serenely there—her tender, 
appraising mouth and little eyes. 

“Don’t mind, darling: 4 

““T don’t—I don’t——”’ But the reiteration sounded painfully 
like fretfulness, and he was maddened afresh as he remembered her 
quick, satisfied smile. 

“‘ All Pve said is true,” she announced, as she pulled on her 
gloves. “‘ You are like that—but I’ve loved you very much. And 
now I must go ig 

She glanced at him, walked back towards him. ‘‘ You’ve been sweet 

” she said, neatly and warmly, a flame of venom in her voice. 
And with that, the door had slammed. 


So now he stood in the hall again. That was all years ago. He tried 
to smile at the remembrance, but he felt suddenly stiff and tired. 

“‘T must dig up that bed,” he thought, “‘ and get in those potatoes. 
I’m nearly a week overdue already.” 

He picked up his gardening gloves and his spade, and slammed the 
door as he went out. 


2. MORNING VISIT 


“Tt isn’t that I’d mind twenty of them—” he said, “if only 
they’d told me why they were coming. To say ‘Only two of us’ 
is folly, is worse | 

‘* Here am I, turning up the earth,” he continued, “ following up 
the roots of bindweed and squashing wire-worms between my fingers 
—and they are due soon—she whose fine fingers could engage mine, 
and beat them, at this game 

‘“« Angry, on a hot day,” he said savagely. “‘ And interrupted, too.” 

‘“* Damn their cars and their chauffeurs ” So he hurried to the 
door ; clear-faced and clean-handed. ‘‘'Two hours I’ve been toiling 
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and done little, and a few seconds sufficed to make me as she remem- 


bers me 
“ Fool, too ”» he added, seeing her untroubled glance, “ better 
that she had seen me unchanged from what I am 
‘““__From what I am become > he added, as he kissed her. 


‘Well, Kenneth, I’m glad to see you here. Glad you could come, 
Sybil.” 

“So am I,” said Sybil, already regretting it. “He is just the 
same,” she thought, angrily—‘‘ browner, but just the same.” 

“Put down your things and have a look round. 

‘The path is dirty,” he said, leading the way. “‘I might be miles 
ahead of them for all the notice they take of me,”’ he thought; “taggling 
on behind, but keeping together like cows on a country road.” 

‘‘Here’s the greenhouse,” he said crossly, “‘and the vine. No grapes.” 

‘‘ Not even sour ones ?” said Sybil, feeling her anger rise to match 
his own. 

“ Folly ! ”’ cried his heart. ‘‘ And her arms are as thin as they used 
to be, and quite as smooth.” 

‘* T suppose the vine’s too old to bear,” said Kenneth. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered savagely. “‘It wasn’t always barren. It 
needs cutting, clipping away, stripping 

“It’s diseased ”” he added. ‘‘ Not worth its keep.” 

* Are they ever?” she asked him—“ Are they ever ? ” 


“Her voice is unchanged,” he said, far ahead of them again— 
‘but why does the bitch think I meant her ? What’s she as good as a 
vine, or any growing thing ? Why will she take me to mean her ? The 
same as ever “8 

He stood for them to come up with him. 

“* You get a lot of sun here,’’ said Kenneth. 

“‘ Fine for ripening,” he replied, and glanced at her. 

She looked away. “‘ Her eyes still go dark,”’ he thought —“ Her eyes 
still go dark with pain ” he thought triumphantly. 


But it was different again when they turned to go through the gate 
and into the little meadow. Here he stood back, one hand resting on 
the top of the gate—“ Go through—and you, Kenneth.” Then him- 
self, and with his back to them he stooped to fasten the gate. 

Straightening up, jerking the hair back from his eyes, he saw that 
she had taken Kenneth’s hand. “‘ I know by the back of his head what 
his face is looking like. I can see by his hair how exalted his face looks. 
Ridiculous. And by her rigid stepping what shivers run up and down 
her spine. The same as they used for me in her. But I feel nothing 
now like he is feeling, but I do feel a pulsing, as if a bird were thrilling 
her wings, just behind my breast-bone. And the sun so hot, it makes 
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my back cold; with sweat, I suppose, though if they hadn’t come 
I’d be sweating more. 

“* What possessed them that they came 
his feet a little through the long, dry grass. 

“A day in the country!” he said suddenly—said aloud, so that 
they heard him, even through their pleasures, and stopped. 

‘“ A what in the country ?”’ asked Kenneth, smiling. 

“* Day,” he answered morosely. 

“Only a morning, a brief morning——” said Sybil, her hand 
still teasing Kenneth’s. 


” he went on, dragging 


““ How she has changed since I had her. And yet, what has gone? 
Not her allure—a romantic, novelist’s word—suiting the quality. A 
worthless thing, really—’”’ he decided, “‘ barren of power now. 

“Not then, though—” he thought sadly, ‘‘ —then she was com- 
fort as well as delight. And we were happy together 

““ Weren’t we, Sybil ?”’ his eyes asked—and swiftly her glance met 
his, stayed a moment, brightly gripping him and trying to burn a 
scar in his flesh. 

““ She must be forty—”’ he thought, ‘‘—but she wasn’t always 
barren. Is her face wrinkled ? No. Eyes clouded ? Brighter, I think. 
Is the skin on her hands loose ? Firm as ever it was, and her hands 
were always hard to the touch, firm, but beyond all things tender. 

“I feel no melancholy and no burning ” he thought suddenly, 
and, surprised out of his wits, he put his arm around her and drew 
her round to face the gate again. 

She started, pressed to him for a moment. Then he slackened his 
arm, saying easily, ‘‘ Let us go into the house again and have a drink 
—the sun is too hot to bear. And I want to show you around gaen 
added, closing the gate again. 

“* Linked hands again 
along the shadowy path. 

‘“‘ Won’t you stay to lunch?” he asked politely, but to their plans 
for a picnic somewhere farther along the road he agreed with relief. 

“So wrapt up in each other they are that I feel hardly myself at 
all. Drawn along their road like a hen down a chalk line. Thank God 
that it is Kenneth whom Sybil is propelling into that car—Kenneth 
whom she will kiss as they round the drive gates—Kenneth who will 
climb into bed with her this night—and Kenneth who, struggling not at 
all, will have to follow her along all his life. Dogged by the fear of being 
loosed by her, weighted by the dread of death. For either of them 
without the other, he will say, would be a ghost on the earth. And so 
it will be for him. And so J thought it was for me. But it was not. 


” he smiled to himself, following them 


‘Tt was not,” he said gaily, ‘‘ and there is the afternoon left, and 
two garden beds to be freed from bindweed between now and my 
sleeping hour. A pleasant thought ” he said. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
AN OVERLOOKED POEM BY JOHN DONNE? 


To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY AND BOOKMAN. 


IR,—I wrote the following note to accompany the text of certain lines, “'To 

his friend Captaine John Smith,” signed ‘‘Io: Done,” which I had found 
by chance a few weeks earlier in a copy of the original edition of Smith’s History 
belonging to Mr. James P. R. Lyell, my friend and neighbour here at Boars 
Hill. After confirming my belief that they had not been included in any edition 
of Donne’s poems, I submitted them to you, and you asked me to write a note 
about my find to accompany the lines in THE Lonpon Mercury. I did so and 
on 16th of January posted back to you the proof of the poem. Imagine my 
surprise when on opening the Times Literary Supplement the following morning 
I read there in a letter signed ‘‘ Beach Langston ”’ and dated from the University 
of North Carolina the selfsame poem which only a few weeks before I had found 
in Mr. Lyell’s copy. Mr. Langton’s discovery in North Carolina and mine at 
Boars Hill must have been almost simultaneous. There is no longer the same 
reason for the L.M. to print the lines. But the information conveyed in my note 
will not have lost its interest. 

It had occurred to me that John Donne the younger might be the author of 
the lines. But the evidence on the whole seems to favour the authorship of the 
father. 

Yours faithfully, 
Boars Hill, 21st January, 1936. B. H. NEwDIGATE. 


Captain John Smith (1580-1631) is the famous soldier, traveller and discoverer, 
whose Generall Historie of Virginia, New-England and the Summer Isles, published 
in 1624, is at once his own Odyssey and a rich source of information concerning our 
early colonization of North America. The lines “‘ To his friende Captaine fohn 
Smith, and his worke,” signed “Io: Done,” are printed at the beginning of that 
volume with other commendatory verses by less notable writers. Gosse makes 
mention of them in his Life and Letters of Fohn Donne and quotes in full the third 
verse. They are also printed in Bradley’s and Arber’s editions of John Smith’s 
writings. But they have been altogether overlooked by the editors of Donne’s poetry 
although there seems to be no reason for doubting his authorship. 

“Gods strangest Creatures” are the Virginian ‘“ Salvages,’’ whom Smith by his 
Peer eee Te “ rough caeaen ee which offered so marked a contrast to the 
timid and pusillanimous ways of his colleagues—at length brough ett i 
lined,” like hounds on a tite or lead. : : Sane. a0 

Donne showed his interest in the colony of Virginia by the sermon which he 
preached before the Virginia Company on 13 November 1622, taking for his text 
the passage in the Acts : ‘‘ Yee shall bee witnesses unto mee . . . unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth.’’ The sermon, however, contains no allusion to the adven- 
tures of the Colonists and the grievous hardships which they had undergone and 
were yet to suffer. Smith set out on his first voyage to Virginia in December 1606 in 
the expedition commanded by Christopher Newport, with whom he quarrelled 
and whom he afterwards supplanted as Governor of the Colony. Taken prisoner ia 
1607, he is said to have owed his life to the intercession of the Princess Pocahontas 
who, being afterwards held as a hostage, married Thomas Rolfe, a gentleman in the 
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expedition, and became a notable figure in the social life of London and at Court. 
John Smith’s last voyage—that to New England in 1617—was unsuccessful, and he 
returned home. For the rest of his life he sought to promote by his pen the cause 
of the colonies to which he had devoted so many turbulent years. There seems to 
have been good ground for Donne’s allusion to the poor requital for his services 
made by his countrymen. In 1621 Smith had petitioned the Virginia Company for 
a reward, “as he had not only adventured money for the good of the Plantation, 
. . . but for that he discovered the country and releaved the Colony willingly three 
years with that which he got from the Savages with great perill and hazard of his 
life.” But his petition seems to have been made in vain. 

How much Western discovery was in Donne’s thoughts about this time is shown 
by the metaphors which he uses in his ‘‘ Hymne to God my God, in my sicknesse,” 
in which also he compares himself to a map: 


Whilst my Physitians by their love are growne 
Cosmographers, and I their Mapp, who lie 
Flat on this bed, that by them may be showne 

That this is my South-west discoverie 
Per fretum febris, by these streights to die, 


I joy, that in these straits, I see my West ; 
For, though theire currants yeeld returne to none, 
What shall my West hurt me? As West and East 
In all flatt Maps (and I am one) are one, 
So death doth touch the Resurrection. 


Compare with the above the last couplet in his lines to Captain John Smith: 


But those who well discerne, esteeme not so: 
Nor I of thee braue Smith, that hast beat out 
Thy Iron thus; though I but little know 
To what hast seene,; yet I in this am stout: 
My thoughts, maps to my minde some accidents, 
That makes mee see thy greater presidents. 


B.H.N. 


MR. SASSOON’S RECENT POEMS 


IR,—The review of Siegfried Sassoon’s recently published Vigils, which 

appeared in your Christmas issue over the signature of A. C. Boyd, is an instance 
of the way in which this poet’s later work is being grossly misunderstood and 
misrepresented by contemporary critics. During the War Mr. Sassoon wrote 
some very striking and powerful poems, which expressed some of the deepest 
feelings of the more thoughtful part of his countrymen. After the War he 
published some brilliant satires of contemporary social life in a somewhat 
similar style. According to the school of critics represented by MissBoyd he must 
continue to write ‘‘ manifesto ”’ poetry of this kind all his life. Otherwise he will 
be ‘‘ turning his back on the contemporary situation,” and his work will be 
regarded with amused contempt. 

It is time that a protest was made against this campaign of misrepresentation. 
No doubt it is often very healthy and stimulating for poetry to deal with the 
contemporary world of action, but surely that is not its only (or its highest) 
function. Is not the world of contemplation as valuable a subject, and perhaps 
in the long run more “ universal’ ? Contemporary reviewers are adopting an 
attitude very like that of the Dick Minims of the eighteenth century, who would 
have confined poetry to certain “ poetic”’ subjects and styles. Then it was 
Waller and Pope; now it is Gerard Manley Hopkins and T. S. Eliot. 

Dr. I. A. Richards, on page 195 of his Coleridge on the Imagination, draws 
attention to the decline of skill in reading poetry shown by contemporary critics. 
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Miss Boyd’s criticisms of Vigils illustrate this acute remark of Dr. Richards very 
well indeed. In the poem that gives its title to the volume the poet says nothing 
about turning away from the contemporary situation. He tells us that he is 
seeking ultimate peace by means of self-knowledge, and thus he hopes to serve 
“ lives afar.” This peace is, no doubt, the “ peace that shines apart” of The 
Heart’s Journey, but Miss Boyd has no right to assume that it simply means a 
turning back to the dreams of childhood so poignantly described in the poems 
on pages 7 and 10 of Vigils (the latter of which she misquotes in a way that shows 
complete insensibility to its subtle and delicate rhythm). 
Yours faithfully, Vivian DE SoLa PINTO 
University College, Southampton. 


[Miss A. C. Boyd writes :—I have every respect for Mr. Sassoon’s early 
poetry ; what I deplore is that Mr. Sassoon seems to have lost that awareness 
towards living, that vitality which might have maintained his position as a poet. 
In saying that he turns his back on the contemporary situation, I am, after all, 
stating a fact, not merely expressing a “‘ prejudice.’’ Contemplation is certainly 
valuable—if it is imaginatively transformed, but I consider that here Mr. 
Sassoon, a ghost of his former self, has not effected such a transformation.] 


SHORT REVIEWS 


EAR SIR,—I think the shortest review on record must be that of the 
young man, described by Mr. G. S. Street in his Autobiography of a Boy, 
who on being handed a parcel of books to review, ranged them on his table, 
forming a charming harmony of colour. But whilst he spoke of them wittily and 
well, his review was merely a quotation from Shelley— 
“‘T looked on them nine several days, 
And then I saw that they were bad.” 


Yours faithfully, HucH M. BaKer 
Seychelles, Ulwell Road, Swanage. 


MR. WRIGHT’S LIFE OF DICKENS 


IR,—I have just seen the review in your January issue of Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s Life of Charles Dickens, by Mr. J. S. Collis. When Mr. Collis says 
that Mr. Wright’s book contains “all the known facts regarding Dickens ” I 
rub my eyes and am even more wide awake than the Fat Boy was on a famous 
occasion. Mr. Collis asserts that “‘ No reader will be familiar with his farce 
called Is She His Wife ? written six months after his marriage and reflecting his 
views on same.” It was actually reprinted in the Miscellaneous Papers published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall in 1908. As to its reflecting Dickens’s views on 
marriage, there is no more authority for saying that than there would be for saying 
that Pickwick was a plagiarism of The Pilgrim’s Progress. When the farce was 
written there was not a cloud on the novelist’s domestic sky. It was not until 
he had been married two years that the first murmurings were heard, and for 
long after that they were but faint. 
Yours faithfully, 
; J. W. T. Ley 
Editor and Annotator of Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens. 


Hatherleigh, 2, Allt-yr-yn Road, Newport, Mon. 
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ba LBA TRE, OF 1935 


HE theatre of 1935, like its predecessor, lived prosperously and died rich. 

It could fairly claim to have earned its money honourably. At any rate, 
none of the plays which succeeded need cause us to throw up our hands and 
despair of popular taste. 

The survival value as drama of Love on the Dole may be slight; as an 
emotional presentment of a harsh contemporary problem it deserved every 
bit of the attention which, somewhat surprisingly, it attracted. A piece more 
characteristic of middle-brow entertainment during the year was Night Must 
Fall. It adroitly combined with comedy and excitement a serious discussion of 
criminal mentality. Social comedy, if rather below its usual mark, was cut nicely 
enough to the measure of Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. 
Ronald Squire, who duly supplied it with an air of distinction. On humbler levels 
burlesque was brought into its own again by 1066 and All That, and melodrama 
seemed well on the way to recover from the tedious ‘‘ Who did it ?” formula. 
We have instead the piece which shows how it was done or how, not quite 
inconceivably, it might be done. Distinguished Gathering, taking a hint from 
Ten-Minute Alibi, discovered the same quality of suspense in the careful planning 
and in the imperfect execution of a murder and it added an agreeable tincture 
of characterization. This is a blessed relief from the “‘ Who did it?” type of 
thriller which seemed such an unconscionable time exhausting its vogue. The 
old melodramas based themselves on passion; then personality usurped its 
place. A pure problem has not the dramatic force of either, and in fact the prob- 
lem, more often than not, was only a kind of cross-word puzzle with clues that 
could not be made to work. We seem at present to be heading for the play which 
Miss Dorothy L. Sayers might write—one presenting a unified problem with 
an impressive, almost terrifying display of intellectual energy. 

But how much did this lively, flourishing theatre manage to do for drama ? 
Rather more, I think, than the average post-war year can show. It will be 
remembered for Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. In form something 
between a Morality and a chronicle play, this exposition of the nature of saintli- 
ness, with its relation of Becket’s spiritual problems to those which beset us 
to-day, revealed a rare union of poetic beauty and dramatic power. It could 
be enjoyed for its theatrical merits, as Mr. Ashley Dukes proved by bringing 
it from Canterbury to his little theatre at Notting Hill Gate, but its particular 
relevance to a review of the year is that it represented yet another attempt to 
win for the modern theatre an acceptable way of release from a realism that 
has become oppressive. In the previous year Mr, Sean O’Casey’s Within the 
Gates sought to restore to the stage the compression and vitality of poetry, not 
only in its declared lyrics, but in passages that had the shape of prose. Had that 
experiment succeeded it might have given English drama new impetus and 
direction. Mr. Eliot’s attack upon the present rigidly realistic conventions was 
not so fierce and not so frontal as Mr. O’Casey’s. His were limited objectives but | 
the attainment of most of those objectives is a signal encouragement to writers 
who do not see why the realistic drama should have the whole of the modern 
stage to itself. The Group Theatre, disciples of the Compagnie des Quinze, 
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gave in the course of an interesting season at the Westminster a verse play by 
Mr. W. H. Auden. The ideas of the piece had unhappily the desolating air of 
schoolboy brilliance, but their expression contained a hint of how poetry, by 
basing itself upon contemporary speech-rhythms, may regain its old place in 
the theatre. It is perhaps a pity that the private play-producing societies in 
London to-day concern themselves so little with experiments in form. They 
played a notable part when the realistic play was struggling for the right to 
interpret every aspect of modern life, but now, for the most part, they serve 
the theatre rather than the drama, putting on plays which may or may not be 
good commercial propositions but have little or no relation to art. 

It would be possible to show that the commercial theatre itself is now 
alive to the problem of re-discovering romantic values mislaid ever since Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Granville-Barker, Galsworthy and others made the pre-war English 
stage famous for its realism. In many minor plays written during the year one 
may detect an eagerness to venture out towards imaginative fantasy. At Malvern 
Mr. Shaw himself made a not very successful experiment in form, seeking in 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Islands to frame a comedy of ideas in fantasy 
~ at once comic and lyrical. Peer Gynt was produced, not primarily as a satire, but 
asan heroic poem. Mr. Denis Johnston’s 7e Old Lady Says No turned out to be 
a bewildering holocaust of the realistic conventions. An English version of 
Obey’s Néé, though not in all respects happy, captured the public fancy. Many 
of the popular current pieces are definitely romantic in tendency, and the play 
most elaborately produced and employing the best of young English acting 
talent is Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. It need hardly be said, however, that 
realism more than holds its own against these mildly iconoclastic movements, 
and the best in this numerous kind that 1935 had to show was Mr. Priestley’s 
Cornelius, though it somehow missed the beauty that was to be found in the 
equally realistic Eden End of the previous year. 

The new year begins with a display of versatility by Mr. Noel Coward. To- 
night at 8.30 at the Pheenix Theatre is a triple bill consisting of a comedy, a 
tragedy and a kind of music-hall turn. Mr. Coward is never dull, but he is 
sometimes discomforting. In Family Album he is at his worst, sentimental and 
cynical by turns, wringing easy but uncomfortable tears and smiles from a quaint 
family of the ’sixties. The Astonished Heart is better. At least it is something, a 
neat and tragic tale of a doctor whose spirit is so tormented and confused by the 
weakness of his own nature in the presence of a woman not his wife that in 
the end he throws himself from a balcony. This piece is brilliantly acted 
by Mr. Coward himself, by Miss Gertrude Lawrence as the fatal Leonora, and 
by Miss Alison Leggatt as the wife. But as tragedy it fails, for none of those 
concerned in it has sufficient capacity for feeling: they are all, one feels, too 
clever to suffer ; and the play is chiefly interesting for the glibness and adroit- 
ness of dialogue and the perfection of its clipped or quick, husky delivery by 
the actors. Red Peppers is better still—a robustly amusing piece of back-chat 
between a music-hall pair, as brilliantly written as it is acted. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART—RICHARD SICKERT AND 
FRANCES HODGKINS 


GE should have its fling. We ought to rejoice, not look askance, at the 
gay renaissance of Sickert’s seventies. Yet the strident brilliance of his 
later whimsicalities have made it all the easier now to enjoy the resonant sombre- 
ness of his earlier paintings. Most of these are the property now of tenacious 
amateurs, but the two dozen little pictures to be seen at the Redfern Gallery 
in January were mostly for sale, though they began with the self-portrait 
belonging to Mrs. Wylde, done in the painter’s early thirties. There must be 
few self-portraits which communicate as little. This is probably the only living 
Englishman whose portrait is ever likely to be hung in the same room with 
theirs ; but beside the voluptuous aspiration of the young Degas, the dogged 
single-mindedness of Cézanne, or the fierce ardour of Van Gogh, what is the 
expression in the liquid, greenish shadow under this forbidding bowler hat ? 
It is called ‘‘ The Juvenile Lead ” in sardonic reference to the theatrical career 
that Sickert had by now abandoned. He was to remain a dramatist. He crossed 
the footlights neither to paint decorations nor to gain the open air, but because 
he found more drama in the shadows of the auditorium. ‘‘ The Three Imperial- 
ists” are a turn at the old Bedford, three girls in scarlet uniforms, banging red 
drums above the footlights before the golden curtain. One hears the rattle of 
the drums in the very quality of the colour, and paint was never more deftly 
handled than in this tiny scene. 
It was the only one of Sickert’s theatre pictures in the collection. But there is 
a taste of the drama, something of the Grand Guignol, in all his early work. 
He loves mystery ; witness that (uncatalogued) interior, where in the less than 
half-light one sees only the vagueness of a rumpled bed, the silhouette of a chair 
and between the framework of a cheval glass the reflection of the back of the 
figure of a woman. One is the more tantalized by the exquisite arrangement of 
the scene and by the richness of the gloomy colour. He loves to tantalize. He 
rarely betrays enthusiasm. Is not his greatest picture called “‘ Ennui”’ ? Yet he 
himself is never bored. Rather he delights in the boredom of others. ‘‘ The New 
Home ’”’ is said to commemorate the first two hours in his house in Whitfield 
Street, near the Tottenham Court Road. The sister of the first Mrs. Sickert has 
just arrived and delivered on to the mantelpiece the cloche of stuffed humming- 
birds which she has had to carry with her in the hansom. Exhausted, she 
has subsided upon a packing-case. But there she has to sit for a couple of hours ; 
for her brother-in-law has seen a potential picture. Her patient agony is in her 
face and in her sinking posture, but the perverse painter has made out of the 
ingredients of her hunger the most savoury and satisfying concoction in the 
exhibition. In her black plush coat, which is of course not black, but rich in 
purples, the lady is a substantial pyramid against a radiant peach-coloured wall. 
The glass bell upon the mantelpiece takes its place just where it is wanted, and 
its clear high note relieves the deep absorbent textures of the rest. Sickert is 
very close to Vuillard in this picture. Though the form is more substantial and 
everything is impregnated with light, the pattern is more evident than in the 
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other, more typical scenes, where the light falls more obliquely for a more 
dramatic effect. a 

Mr. Howard Bliss’s ‘‘ Conversation ” was the most lively of these, with its 
oppositions of complementary reds and greens, of vigorous lights and shadows, 
and its opposition too between the sardonic couple who sit painfully on the two 
extremities of their couch. In the majority of these pictures reds and greens 
predominate ; but their tones are darkly muted, the outlines are curtailed to 
the minimum, the paint economized to the point of parsimony. “ Interior,” 
with a woman at a cooking stove, is a grim vision of bareness, with its spare 
form and sparse use of paint. 

The light of Venice is a stimulus to abandonment which even Sickert was 
not altogether able to resist. The two interiors painted there, “‘ Girl Resting,” 
with its gay red and green, and even “‘ Maria Bionda,” with its strange clay 
yellow and slate grey, stand out, sharply stimulating, from the others. He has 
understood Venice better than anyone since Guardi. Whether he silhouettes a 
detail from the facade of St. Mark’s against the sky or peers the length of the 
canal which flows beside the hospital, he is celebrating that unique, voluptuous 
union which exists between her architecture and her air. © 

The familiar Northern landscape affects him ascetically. But the absence of 
anything which the Academy would call atmosphere, the dryness of the few 
flat tones comprising the three pastoral scenes, all from a considerably later 
period, only make the more noticeable the almost deadly accuracy of his values. 
Sickert indeed has a knowledge of light which no other Englishman has had 
since Constable. He knows how it falls upon forms, how inseparable it is from 
colour and how dependent form is upon them both. When he insisted to his 
fellow members of the Camden Town Group that colour and pattern are not 
ends in themselves, that it is the story that matters, was he not to be proved 
right in the end ? For their zestheticism has dwindled to the reductio ad absurdum 
of Ben Nicholson, while Sickert is still the best artist that we have. A determined 
humanist, indeed the only Englishman who can paint a human being, his also 
is the subtlest sense of colour and design. Nature, in return for his alternate 
watching and coaxing, has given him the richest and the aptest of palettes. 

Miss Frances Hodgkins seemed to have been breaking away from the com- 
pany of the zsthetes in her exhibition at the Wertheim Gallery. The water- 
colour called “The Urn ”’ is still an artificial derivation from Lurcat, but in 
many the genzus loci is the dominant spirit, and even where she mixes still life 
with landscape there is still unity of emotion as well as of design. She is not so 
happy in oil paint, for her subjects get embedded in it and the monotonous 
surface often triumphs over all. But in water-colour she obtains a depth and 
luminosity in which her rich harmonious colours have free play. 
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MUSIC 


Ts his recent volume of essays, Down Among the Dead Men, Mr. Bernard 
Van Dieren throws a new light on many of the acute musical problems of 
the present time. He represents first and foremost a revolt against the mummi- 
fication of music, against the placid acceptance of classics as classics, romantics 
as romantics, and the awful portmanteau term of abuse ‘“‘ modern.’ He insists 
that the composers who are now generally lumped together under the heading 
of “ primitive ”—that is to say, all composers who lived before 1600—did not 
write as they did because their technique was not more advanced, but because 
they chose to write in that way and they could best express the emotional atmo- 
sphere of their time by the methods they adopted. ‘“‘ When musicians sigh with 
resigned patience, “If only Monteverdi had had Wagner’s technique,’ or, ‘ If 
only Beethoven had had chromatic brass . . . Mozart an adequate librettist,’ it 
is as if one were invited to deplore that Queen Elizabeth could not shop at 
Woolworth’s.”’ 

And so the whole nineteenth-century idea of progress is attacked by Mr. 
Van Dieren, and the novelty racket of the twentieth century shown up in all 
its naive childishness. It is clear that music can no longer exploit the spectacular, 
the cacophonous or on the other hand the deliberate aridity of neo-classicism. 
The day of new theories—atonality, polytonality, or polymodality—is over, and 
there is a new desire that music should not commit itself to any school but 
should simply be expressive and well wrought, regardless of theories of school 
or programme: hence the growing popularity of such a composer as Sibelius. 
At the same time this implies a new orientation towards the great figures of the 
last century. Mr. Van Dieren considers that the neglected geniuses of the nine- 
teenth century are Berlioz, Liszt, Meyerbeer: and to a lesser extent, Bellini 
and Donizetti. 

But it would be a mistake to regard him as one of the new school of Liszt 
and Berlioz admirers, who base their claims for these two composers on the 
theory that it was they rather than Wagner who really forecast all the develop- 
ments of the twentieth century, and see in them pioneers of the real Zukunfts- 
musik. Mr. Van Dieren admires Liszt, Berlioz, Meyerbeer—and probably all 
other composers whom he admires—simply on their own merits: and to all 
musicians brought up in the German school of musical history and research 
this will be a revolution. For the greatest honours have hitherto always gone to 
those research students who could discover some foreshadowing of Wagner in 
Cavalli, or the ancestors of Scriabin’s favourite chord devices in Gesualdo. So 
that in time the whole history of music came to be read sub specie xix secult, 
as though Cavalli and Gesualdo were to be prized only in so far as they showed 
an inkling of some device employed by a composer who was to have the in- 
estimable privilege of being born in the Golden Age. 

* * * # # % 


Listening to the concert performance of Purcell’s King Arthur on December 
5th I was reminded of another passage of Down Among the Dead Men, where 
the author writes, ‘‘ The only people who still become excited over effects that 
made our fathers feel delighted or disgruntled, are antiquarian students who 
read about them in out-of-date treatises. For the enthusiastic reader, imagination 
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replaces a lost reality, but he may as well believe that conductors still beat 
with a violin-bow as that he hears, now, the music as its composer originally 
intended. Only, how is one to know?” How indeed is one to know? It is 
probably better to turn Purcell’s opera into an oratorio than not to give it any 
performance at all: Mr. Newman, as far as I remember, suggested that it should 
be given more or less intact as a kind of period pantomime. Here again the 
daring coups of yester year are merely this year’s boredom: and the dance 
rhythms of the period—pavanes, galliards, or jigs—soon become every whit as 
boring to a modern listener as a tango or foxtrot to a concert audience which is 
not expected nor allowed to get up and dance to them. It is significant that 
when Handel or Bach wrote a movement of chamber music in a dance rhythm 
of the time, such as the jig, which had a very marked character of its own, these 
movements are very short. So are the minuet movements of Haydn’s and 
Mozart’s symphonies: and as soon as Beethoven wished to make the old 
minuet movement of the symphony longer he was obliged to create a new 
type of movement—the scherzo. The occasional dance movements of Purcell’s 
dramatic works have lost their interest for modern audiences if they are not 
actually danced in front of their eyes because their mere rhythm calls up 
nothing to the audience’s mind, being unfamiliar with the steps of the dances 
for which the music was designed. When the average modern audience hears a 
valse or a tango the mere rhythm conjures up a certain mental picture : whereas 
a sarabande conjures up little more than funeral. When they were written these 
dance movements were actualités : and it is for that very reason that they 
are now dead. 
% * * * * % 

Undoubtedly such an argument must be pushed to its logical conclusion, and 
we shall have to admit that we hear an entirely different Bach, a different Mozart, 
and a different Beethoven from our grandfathers, as they heard differently 
again from the contemporaries of the composers themselves. We do not con- 
nect with Mozart’s name the almost morbid romantic melancholy for which he 
was attacked by his contemporaries: and the last movement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony can never stir a modern audience as it could an audience 
among whom the ideals of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity were still fresh. 
This applies even more strongly to those composers who have capitalized their 
own idiosyncrasies—such as T’schaikovsky or Scriabin. Tschaikovsky, it is 
true, “‘ was the first considerable composer to give those bowel-griping sensa- 
tions of the starting elevator which in modern opera are all-taking and yet 
giving so little’: and in that sense zl a fait école. 

But as I listened to Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra pounding their way 
through the Pathétique symphony, I wondered—first how long such music 
would keep the enormous appeal which it undoubtedly still has : and secondly, 
how long large audiences would stand or sit enthralled while they were served 
with vast chunks of perfectly mechanically performed music, from which all 
life had been removed by routine and musical insensibility. The whole work, 
in this case, was performed at a steady mff with large passages fortissimo 
lasting for several minutes on end. It proved the same with Bach, Beethoven, 
and the rest. “ Curiously enough,” as Mr. Van Dieren says, “‘ many musicians 
presume a profound and intelligent public interest in music. It is not easy to 
see why they should so persistently disregard facts.” 
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L’ATALANTE. French. 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY. American. 
THE GHOST GOES WEST. British. 


J [ATALAN TE, shown recently by the Film Society, is the work of Jean 
Vigo, the gifted young French director who died not long ago. He does 
not seem to have belonged officially to the surréaliste movement, but there is 
no doubt of its influence on his methods. His story is about the honeymoon of a 
young French couple on a barge, travelling along canals to the sea. The other 
members of the crew are an apparently half-witted boy and a huge and hairy 
old sailor who resembles an amicable gorilla. Also on board are an immense 
number of cats. It is not very surprising that the bride, finding this curious 
ménage a little trying, should hanker after the pleasures of the city, and her 
young husband’s sombre jealousy helps to drive her away. After various wander- 
ings she is discovered by the gorilla and brought back to a final reconciliation. 

The film’s peculiar atmosphere, difficult to define in words, derives 
from Vigo’s determination to break away from the smoothly selective pattern 
of the ordinary film which admits only such scenes and feelings as are con- 
sidered conventionally appropriate to a given situation, and he succeeds remark- 
ably in making the ordinary film seem, by contrast, flat and superficial. The 
world, he insists, is much older than Hollywood allows, and human actions are 
much more often governed by obscure impulses, surging up from the uncon- 
scious, than by rational intentions clearly understood. His picture has something 
of the quality of a dream—the sort of dream in which everyday objects are 
charged with symbolic significance and one arbitrary event is felt to lead on to 
another by inexplicable necessity. This is a quality almost entirely absent from 
the average film—the nearest approach to it may be felt in the comedies of the 
Marx Brothers—but it is a quality necessary to all genuine works of art, for it 
supplies that Dionysian element of emotional impulse which Nietzsche dis- 
tinguished from the Apollonian clarity by conscious thought. Where surréalisme 
goes wrong, it seems to me, is in supposing that this element can have artistic 
value in itself. It becomes valuable, I should say, precisely through being 
countered and held in tension by the insistent loyalty of the reason to form and 
order, and the higher the tension the richer will be the content of the work of 
art. In Vigo’s film the rational element 1s too weak to master the dream element, 
whereas in the average film, devoid of Dionysian dream energy, the conflict is 
never engaged. What Vigo has done is to supply the missing half of the true 
film pattern—that half which the films of the future must learn to embody if 
they are ever to approach the level of the finest art in other fields. 

L’ Atalante is full of the shoots of young, new life, only half-born; Mutiny 
on the Bounty is an example of the old life of the screen in full flower—assured, 
efficient, and incapable of further growth. It owes its public success partly to 
the vigorous and cruel excitements of its action ; partly to its excellent photo- 
graphy of sail and sea ; and partly to the presence of Charles Laughton at the 
head of a strong cast which includes Clark Gable and Franchot Tone. As Captain 
Bligh, the sadistic captain of the Bounty, Mr. Laughton gives a formidable 
performance, but he has had far better opportunities, for the part is written in a 
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monotonously uniform key, and this Captain Bligh is more like a psychologist’s 
exhibit than a credible human being. Apart, too, from its occasional departures 
from the facts of history, the film will disturb anyone with a feeling for the 
eighteenth-century atmosphere, for the naval details are not always correct, and 
the more prominent characters, particularly among the younger officers, fall 
too often into a modern idiom, both in their behaviour and in their speech. 
But the film has one memorable sequence, incidental to the main theme and to 
some extent, perhaps, accidental in its effect. When the Bounty reaches Tahiti, 
in search of bread-fruit trees for transplantation to the West Indies, her crew 
find that they have come to an island paradise. They are welcomed by a courteous 
chief and wreathed with flowers by a friendly, brown-skinned people who seem 
never to have heard of cruelty or violence. And there in the bay lies the Bounty, 
seamed and weatherbeaten from her long voyage. Step on board and you pass 
out of the sunshine into an atmosphere of fear and hatred, of tyrannical authority 
and brutal punishment—an atmosphere which these emissaries from the civilized 
West have learnt to endure as a customary way of life. No philosophical argu- 
ments could suggest so plainly as this pictorial contrast how profoundly human 
nature can be perverted by faith in force. You feel that what ranks as civiliza- 
tion in the Bounty—and Bligh was only more methodically cruel than many 
captains of his day—is a nightmare prison which the Western world, driven by 
its own feverish egoisms, has built up round itself. When the sailors walk on 
shore under the palm trees of Tahiti, with sounds of laughter and music in 
their ears, it seems to them all like a dream ; they are dazzled from having just 
woken up. 

The Ghost Goes West, a slighter, much more consistently agreeable pro- 
duction, is the first film directed by René Clair in England. To Clair it owes 
its cool, fresh, gently ironical atmosphere, and Alexander Korda, its producer, is 
probably chiefly responsible for the skilful treatment which allows it to be much 
cleverer than most screen comedies without ever straying too far from the safe 
path of popular entertainment. The story—about an American millionaire 
who transports an old Scottish castle bodily to Florida and finds that a family 
ghost goes with the property—could have been treated in various ways, and 
Clair steers it very cunningly between farce and melodrama, getting most of 
his best effects from mild satire directed at traditional idiosyncrasies of Scottish 
and American character. The only serious weakness of his direction, I think, is 
that he spends too long on a conventional love interest and so is compelled to 
sacrifice various opportunities—for instance, when the ghost appears during 
the fancy dress ball on board the liner—which could have been made to yield 
a much richer harvest of comic invention. Still, there are many delightful 
moments—one, particularly, when a procession of cars up Broadway greets the 
heavily publicised arrival of the liner in New York, and an empty car is driven 
past bearing a placard, “ Reserved for the Ghost.” In this kind of neat touch 
Clair excels, and a film that has any number of touches nearly as good, and 
is well acted by a cast that includes Robert Donat, Jean Muir, Morton -Selten 
and Eugene Pallette, can hardly fail to give a great deal of pleasure to almost 
any audience. It will be slightly disappointing only to those who remember 
Le Million and Sous les Toits de Paris, and who feel that Clair, having revealed 
a rare gift for blending humour with poetry and poetry with unexpected social 
satire, is now working within the limits of a far less original pattern. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE GREGYNOG EROS AND PSYCHE* 


BE the times good or bad, the Gregynog Press keeps consistently to its 
mission of printing fine books finely. None that has as yet issued from it 
surpasses this Eros and Psyche in beauty and in excellence of workmanship ; 
and the poem itself is worthy of the 
loving treatment which it has received. 
It is printed in quarto on Batchelor 
paper in a magnificent type chosen 
for it and freely copied by Mr. Loyd 
Haberly and Mr. Graily Hewitt from 
that in which in 1472 Numeister 
printed at Fuligno the first edition of 
Dante. Bridges himself had wished 
that his poem should be illustrated 
from the set of pencil drawings which 
Burne-Jones had made for the story 
in his early manhood. Faded and dis- 
coloured, they are now preserved at 
the Ruskin drawing-school at Oxford. 
William Morris cut many of them in 
wood for his Earthly Paradise, for 
which they were designed ; but they 
were found to be out of harmony with 
any type that was then available and so 
were not used. For the present book 
they have been redrawn in line by Miss 
Dorothy Hawksley with the advice and 
help of Professor R. Catterson-Smith, 
who some forty years since prepared 
Burne-Jones’s designs for the engrav- 
ings in the Kelmscott Chaucer. They 
have been engraved by Mr. R. J. 
Beedham—that on the title-page by 
Mr. Haberly. This early work of Burne-Jones has not, indeed, the sureness 
and strength which we find in his designs for the Kelmscott Press, and the 
women’s faces especially are rather void of expression or character ; but the type 
and engravings together give beautifully harmonious and decorative pages. 


SIGNATURE 
AM over-late in giving a welcome to Signature,t a “‘ quadrimestrial of 
Typography and the Graphic Arts.” It is edited by Mr. Oliver Simon ; and 
that inspires the hope that it will fill the gap left by the ever-lamented Fleuron, 
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* Eros and Psyche. A poem in XII measures by Robert Bridges: with woodcuts 
from designs by Edward Burne-Jones. The Gregynog Press, Newtown, Montgomery- 


shire. 300 copies. Five guineas. 
+ 37, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 3s. net, Ios. a year, post free. 
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which Mr. Simon founded, and of which he edited the first four numbers— 
from 1923 to 1925. In the opening article, Mr. Holbrook Jackson describes the 
“ Sanctuary of Printing ” in which Dr. John Johnson of the Oxford University 
Press is making an omnium gatherum of printed ephemera of the near and distant 
past, and even of the remote present. Just as we can reconstruct past civili- 
zations from the rubbish-heaps of Knossos or of Egypt, so, it is claimed, 
posterity may like to learn about us from the bottle- and tin-labels, cigarette 
packets, visiting-cards, window-bills and theatre programmes which everyone 
but Dr. Johnson consigns to the wastepaper basket or leaves as litter in the 
hedgerows and open spaces. And, indeed, we may leave posterity out of it and 
take both amusement and instruction for ourselves from these unwanted 
foundlings which Dr. Johnson saves and shelters. In this same first number 
Mr. Paul Nash writes on the “ applied art” of such ‘‘ new draughtsmen ”’ as 
Edward Bawden, Graham Sutherland, Barnett Freedman and others—some 
of them former pupils of Mr. Nash, who are making themselves felt on the 
left wing of modern typography. 


THE CAMERA AND THE PRINTING PRESS 


ENROSE* comes year by year to remind the modern printer how nowa- 

days his work marches hand in glove with photography, to inform him of 
the latest advances in methods of photographic reproduction, and to threaten 
him with new developments which may in time supplant him in his own trade, 
just as letterpress printing supplanted the arts of the scribe and the calligrapher 
four or five centuries ago. Photography may even bring these two crafts back 
into their own ;_ for if ever the camera replaces the type-case and the composing 
machine, to which end more than one of the inventions recorded in these pages 
are directed, there should be room for a great revival of lettering and fine 
penmanship. Had photography been known in the fifteenth century, Gutenberg 
would never have taught us to print from movable types. If it is both a help and 
a menace to the printer, it offers an immense field to the designer and draughts- 
man who is ready to adapt his own art to some of the methods which are set 
forth in Penrose ; but he must recognize and defer to their limitations. That is 
shown well by Mr. Paul Nash in his article, “‘ Experiments in Colour-Repro- 
duction,” in which he tells us how two reproductions of his own drawings gave 
results which were different from the original. Of one of them he notes, ‘‘ In 
some ways I prefer it to the original.” 

But Penrose, which is now in the competent hands of Mr. R. B. Fishenden 
as editor, Mr. P. R. P. Gossop being associated with him as art-editor, is not 
merely concerned with photographic process. Mr. Paul Standard reviews the 
fine work done these thirty years and more by D. B. Updike at his famous 
Merrymount Press at Boston. Mr. Frank Pick deplores the distortion which the 
letters of the alphabet are made to suffer in the supposed interests of publicity. 
Other writers plead for “ modernism,” “ functionalism,” and (heaven help us !) 
“ surréalism.” The frontispiece is a beautiful example of a tempera painting 
reproduced in three-colour photogravure at the L.C.C. School of Photo- 
Engraving. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* The Penrose Annual Review of the Graphic Arts. Volume XXXVIII. 1936. Lund 
Humphries, Ltd. ros. net. 


FEATHER AND FUKIEN 


Lithograph by the late HENRY KEEN (1899-1935) 
Reproduced by permission of the Twenty-One Gallery 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 


ME: JOHN 'T. WINTERICH is well known (especially in America) as a 
writer on book-collecting. A volume from his pen on Early American 
Books and Printing was recently published by the Houghton Mifflin Company 
and is issued in this country by Messrs. Allen and Unwin, the English price 
being twelve-and-sixpence. The author’s aim is to give, in some two hundred 
and forty pages, a readable popular guide to the earliest books about America, 
and to the rise and spread of book, magazine and newspaper printing in what 
is now the United States of America. He begins with such things as Waldsee- 
miller’s Cosmographie Introductio, 1507, in which the name ‘“‘ America” was 
first suggested for the New World, and tells once again the romantic story of 
the letters in which Columbus announced his discovery. In the second chapter 
Mr. Winterich writes of the beginnings of printing at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, in 1638. So large a field is surveyed in this book that it seems hopeless 
to attempt to compress it still further within the bounds of a single paragraph. 
Perhaps some idea of the volume’s scope may be given most easily by mention- 
ing a few of its eight illustrations. They include Richard Mather’s copy of the 
Bay Psalm Book, 1640, open at Psalm 23; the mutilated title-page of the only 
known copy of the earliest extant New England Primer, printed at Boston in 
1727 ; a cartoon.done in 1768 by Paul Revere ; a trade-card, dating from about 
1795, which bears the earliest known representation of an American bookshop ; 
and variant bindings of the first American edition of Keats. 


N agreeably printed and annotated Catalogue of an exhibition of first 

editions of Samuel Johnson, lately held in the library of Yale University, 
has been sent me. Its price is thirty-five cents, and the compilers are Messrs. 
A. T. Hazen and E. L. McAdam, jun. Some of the items were lent by Professor 
C. B. Tinker (who has done so much for Johnsonian studies at Yale) and by 
Mr. W. S. Lewis, Colonel Ralph Isham and other well-known collectors. 
Besides a remarkable array of first editions of books and pamphlets, which 
Johnson either wrote or contributed to, the catalogue includes a selection of 
manuscripts, including that of his last prayer. In conclusion there is a list of 
books which the organizers were unable to include in the exhibition, so that the 
catalogue forms a useful and handy check-list of Johnson’s published work. 


IRST editions of old plays form an important feature of Catalogue 290, 

issued by Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, 26b, King Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. Among those of the seventeenth century I notice W. Congreve, 
The Double Dealer, 4to, 1694, a thick paper copy, £16 16s.; J. Dryden, All 
For Love, 4to, 1678, £15 15s. ; N. Lee, Lucius Funius Brutus, 4to, 1681, £2 2s. ; 
T. Otway, The Souldiers Fortune, 4to, 1681, £3 10s.; and J. Fletcher and W. 
Shakespeare (according to the title-page), The Two Noble Kinsmen, 4to, 1634, 


£100. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE MASK OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 
By LEONARD WOOLF 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GALSWORTHY. By H. V. Marror. 


Heinemann. 21s. 


HIS is an extremely interesting book to anyone who not only likes his fellow- 

beings but also likes to know what spiritual and intellectual realities—if any— 
are concealed by the noble brow, the riding breeches, the Order of Merit, and the 
biographer. It leaves the seeker after reality irritated, humiliated, in despair. ‘The book 
contains 819 pages; the works of John Galsworthy contain hundreds of thousands 
of words. There are dozens of his photographs here in every stage of distinction and 
nobility ; there are dozens of his letters to his most intimate friends, relations, and 
unknown admirers or critics. Here surely is sufficient and adequate evidence from 
which an ordinarily intelligent reviewer—we hope we do not flatter ourselves—might 
expect to be able to discover the psychological reality behind the inevitable facade. 
Yet after a painful and laborious, if interesting, journey through the jungle of Mr. 
Marrot’s disorderly pages we confess to be almost completely baffled. The facade is 
there, as chiselled and clear-cut as Harrow and New College, the biographer and the 
Bond Street tailor can make it, but behind it one can discern nothing alive, no psycho- 
logical reality, no personality. Of course, it may be that the facade is the reality, that 
Galsworthy really was what Mr. Marrot would have us believe him to have been. 
Mr. Marrot tells us that he was ‘‘ no mere domestic saint, but an international beacon- 
light of benevolence, wisdom, and serenity.” It is impossible, we feel, to think so 
meanly of human nature as to accept so desperate an hypothesis. Personally we have 
known many distinguished and undistinguished men and women, but we have never 
yet met anyone who below the surface had even the beginnings of a glimmer of inter- 
national beacon-light of benevolence, wisdom and serenity. In fact, if anyone in ordin- 
ary life said to Mr. Marrot : “‘ What sort of a chap is X ?”’ and Mr. Marrot said: “ X 
is an international beacon-light of benevolence, wisdom and serenity,” one would 
reply to Mr. Marrot: “ Don’t be a goose.” And I think one would be right. 

The blame for the non-emergence of a real Galsworthy from his novels and his 
biography should probably be divided between himself, his biographer and the 
reviewer. His biographer has a good deal to answer for. The frame of mind in which a 
man can write and publish the sentence quoted above makes him incompetent as an 
observer and recorder of anything except the unrealities in human conduct and 
human nature. The whole book confirms this judgment. But apart from this it is one 
of the worst constructed biographies we have read ; and at least one-third, if not one- 
half, of the material ought to have been excluded. 

No doubt a considerable amount of blame attaches to the reviewer, his prejudices 
and his blindnesses, but of that we are not competent to write. Let us get on at once 
to the far more interesting subject of Galsworthy himself. He really is a very odd 
psychological phenomenon. There are in this book, as we have said, dozens and 
dozens of his letters to every kind of correspondent. There are also a good many 
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letters to him from Conrad, Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. Edward Garnett ; 
there are some from Sir James Barrie, a few from Thomas Hardy, and one or two from 
Mr. Shaw. Now the curious thing is that from every one of these letters to him one 
gets in varying degrees a very distinct, a very pungent taste of the character of the 
writer. Behind the facade of words and opinions one becomes aware of a separate, 
living personality. In some cases, Conrad, for instance, the reality is overwhelming, 
the revelation intense ; you get a direct insight into the man, the style, and the books. 
Here you feel is something psychologically real, subtle, intellectual, dark, literary 
and passionate, something tortuous and complicated but warm and friendly. With 
Hardy it is the same, though completely different ; the notes are short, matter-of-fact, 
simple, but they give you a flavour of the reality behind the apparent naiveté, the 
sensitiveness which seems to flicker between simplicity and slyness. And so with 
each of the other correspondents—each is revealed as a personality. But with Gals- 
worthy there is absolutely nothing at all; it is a triumph for him and Mr. Marrot 
that out of these 819 pages nothing emerges at all, no person, no personality, nothing 
particular or peculiar to a living person of which it is possible to say: ‘“‘ That was 
John Galsworthy.”’ 

Let us turn for a moment from the biography to the novels and plays, from the 
biographer to the author. Galsworthy’s works produce upon me almost exactly the 
same effect as his biography. They are models of competent and conscientious work- 
manship ; they are inspired by feelings for which one has the greatest respect and 
admiration. But as works of art, they do not exist ; at the highest estimate, they are 
social documents. The reason is partly that they seem to have been written by a 
person who had no personality, an individual who had no individuality. The story is 
good, the characters are good; the technique is masterly ; the verbal economy is 
perfect ; the moral is unimpeachable—there is, in fact, every excuse for foreigners 
who do not know English to mistake Galsworthy for a great writer. But they are mere 
verbal shells; they were born desiccated because Galsworthy somehow or other 
succeeded in eliminating personality both from himself and from them. “ For that is, 
my dear Jack,” Conrad once wrote to him, ‘‘ what you are—an humanitarian moralist. 
You are revealing yourself as a moralist in all the greatness of your talent. This fact 
which you cannot help and which may lead you yet to become the Idol of the Public 
—if I may so express myself—arises as the greatest danger in the way of your art.” 
And again, with even more subtle insight: “‘ Beware of Sheltonism, you understand 
me ? I love Shelton with an exceeding love—but beware of him—I mean that side of 
him which is purely and exclusively Sheltonian. No—don’t abandon Shelton ; he’s 
your creation, your embodied conscience, your unrestful spirit going about the earth. 
Hold him, stick to him—but don’t let him write your novels.” The explanation of 
Galsworthy as a man and writer is probably contained in Conrad’s intuitive criticism. 
At some moment of his life the humanitarian moralist eliminated John Galsworthy 
from the man; his embodied conscience eliminated John Galsworthy from the 
writer. 
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THE OLD DIPLOMACY 
By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


BEFORE THE WAR. By G. P. Goocu, D. Litt., F.B.A. Vol. I. THE GROUPING 
OF THE POWERS. Longmans, Green and Co. ros. 


HIS is a collection of studies in the old diplomacy and carries us down to 1910 ; 

a second volume will continue the story to the War. No one knows this period 
of diplomatic history as well as Dr. Gooch, and that his work is at once learned, 
unbiased and scrupulously accurate goes without saying The design of the book 
is rather curious. Instead of telling a continuous story of the diplomacy leading up 
to the War, he gives us studies of five diplomats, Lansdowne, Delcassé, Bilow, 
Isvolsky and Aehrenthal. Italy is the one of the six great European Powers whose 
diplomacy has no separate study. The plan has its attractions, but inevitably 
as they were all contemporaries there is a certain amount of overlapping and some 
lack of distinctness in the general impression that the book leaves on the mind. 

Probably the pure chronological method would have suited Dr. Gooch’s virtues 
as a writer and a thinker better than the one that he has chosen. If you take the 
diplomats separately, the sections relating to them should rather have been character 
studies illustrating the reaction of character on policy. The result would have been a 
better book for the general reader. As it is, it is a book for the student and even for 
his purposes it might have been improved by marginal dates and analysis and an 
index. The style is lucid and the opinions expressed, where Dr. Gooch allows himself 
that luxury, are sound and judicious. But there is an excess of reserve and the narrative 
suffers from monotony. One has no right to find fault with a writer for not doing what 
he deliberately sets out not to do. Dr. Gooch tells us that he has no thesis to prove or 
disprove. All the same one is inclined to think that the studies in pre-war diplomacy 
which are most worth doing at this stage should certainly have a thesis and make a 
critical synthesis of the vast material that is available. 

Dr. Gooch observes that all the diplomats whom he studies were men of ability, 
and none of them a superman. The general impression left by this volume is that they 
were all dwarfs compared with the tremendous forces that they were supposed to be 
controlling. Of the five probably Delcassé was the most successful. The main aim of 
his policy, though one that he never avowed, was to get England as an ally in the 
struggle with Germany, and though Germany broke him his policy won. Yet Delcassé 
had been the Foreign Minister at the time of Fashoda, and in the bitterness of that 
diplomatic defeat he leaned strongly towards an accommodation with Germany. 
But Germany made the same mistake with France as with Joseph Chamberlain’s 
overtures ; she as persistently underrated French as she overrated the Russian 
strength. Probably Lansdowne was the ablest man of the five, for whereas they 
merely extended or applied existing principles of their countries’ policy, Lansdowne 
was a great innovator. With Salisbury, the traditional foreign policy of England came 
toanend; with Lansdowne we began the policy of “ collective security,” long before 
that phrase was annexed by the League. It may be doubted whether even Lansdowne 
ever fully realized how great an innovator he was; certainly the military and naval — 
departments did not grasp all the implications of the change that he made. Dr. Gooch’s 
study of Lansdowne is probably the best of the series, and gives the man perhaps for 
the first time his rightful place in the history of British foreign policy. By comparison 
with Lansdowne, Biilow for all his cleverness is shallow and commonplace. For 
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Aehrenthal, the Austrian, Dr. Gooch betrays a certain weakness; but Achrenthal 
illustrates the truth that the cleverer the man the worse his folly can be. His success 
in annexing Bosnia and his signal defeat of Isvolsky paid a terrible penalty in the 
complete break-up of Austria-Hungary after the War. By comparison Isvoisky was 
quite commonplace. 

Dr. Gooch’s studies are minute and tightly packed, and the student will find in 
them abundant matter for discussion. One of the most interesting points raised is 
what evidence M. Delcassé had in believing that Lansdowne had offered an alliance 
with France in 1904. Germany, too, believed it ; Biilow told Lascelles, the British 
Ambassador, that they had information shortly before Delcassé’s fall that England 
had offered France an offensive and defensive alliance. Lansdowne stoutly denied it ; 
King Edward minuted Lascelles’ message repeating what Biilow had told him with 
the words, ‘“‘ This is nearly as absurd as it is false.” M. Cambon’s report of what 
Lansdowne said to him is worth quoting : 


“Je peux écrire 4 M. Delcassé que si les circonstances l’exigeaient, que si par exemple 
nous avions des raisons sérieuses a croire 4 une aggression injustifiée le Gouvernement 
Britannique serait tout prét 4 se concerter avec le Gouvernement Francais sur les mesures 
a prendre. Vous le pouvez, me dit Lord Lansdowne, nous sommes tout préts.” 


Both Cambon and Delcassé believed that an actual alliance was within the grasp of 
France and would have defied Germany when she insisted on Delcassé’s resignation. 
It was M. Rouvier, the French Prime Minister at the time, who shrank back from 
the idea of an alliance with England. ‘‘ Ne continuez pas cette négotiation,” he said 
to the Ambassador. “‘ Si les Allemands la connaissaient, ils nous déclareraient la 
guerre.” So Delcassé fell ; but his policy and hopes were to triumph ten years later. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE AUDIENCE 


By L. C. KNIGHTS 


OLD THEATRE DAYS AND WAYS. By W. J. Lawrence. Harrap. 15s. 


N a long life of scholarship Dr. Lawrence has unearthed a vast number of facts 
concerning the English theatre from the Elizabethan period onwards, and for a 
large proportion of the information that he has supplied there is every reason to be 
grateful. We read Shakespeare's Workshop and the two volumes of The Elizabethan 
Playhouse because we are interested in anything that many bring us closer to the 
drama of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. That the criticism of Elizabethan 
plays in The Old Drama and the New is to-day recognized as brilliantly bad is largely 
due to the patient researches of scholars, amongst whom Dr. Lawrence has a high place. 
But Dr. Lawrence’s enthusiasm is that of a man with a hobby. He collects and 
exhibits any and every fact of theatrical history, irrespective of its significance. Per- 
haps it is as well that he should. But the result is that many of his papers come under 
the heading, ‘‘ Curious and Entertaining,” and those who do not share the hobby find 
the enthusiasm odd. 
The label fits a large part of the present volume, There are essays on the different 
admission systems in use at different times, on cat-calls, candlesnuffers, prompters, 
rehearsals, the royal box, the black-browed villain and the origin of the green room ; 
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Ben Jonson is always “rare old Ben”; and there are plenty of amusing stories, 
together with a generous supply of illustrations that “ really illustrate.” 

But the book is not intended merely for fellow-collectors, and much of it can be 
read with pleasure even by those who, like the present reviewer, are compelled to 
ask at the end of each chapter, “‘ And the moral of that is . . .?”’ Well, there isn’t 
much of a moral to be drawn; but there is at least a gently pervasive stimulus to 
consider certain important questions. The theatre, we are reminded, has always been 
a popular institution. I do not mean that it has always enjoyed popularity, but that it 
has only contrived to exist by offering popular entertainment. It is commonplace 
that the Elizabethan theatre—with its drum and trumpet methods of advertisement, 
its actor-tumblers, and its naive conventions (Chaps. I, V, and XII)—was no excep- 
tion. (Dr. Lawrence is anxious not to be known merely as an Elizabethan scholar, but 
one comes back inevitably to the Elizabethans.—Eighteenth-century theatrical history 
is merely “ curious ”’.) On page 113 of the present book there is a quotation from 
Gayton’s Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixote : 


‘* Men come not to study at a Playhouse, but love such expressions and passages which 
with ease insinuate themselves into their capacities. . . . To them bring Jack Drumm’s 
entertainment, Green’s Tu Quoque, the Devill of Edmuntun, and the like.” 


Elizabethan audiences (in ‘‘ perpetual motion,” p. 172) were almost as ill-behaved as 
those of the Restoration period (on the latter Dr. Lawrence provides some interesting 
footnotes to the sections on the drama in Beljame’s neglected masterpiece, Le Public 
et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre, 1660-1744), and they were as naive (many of 
them) as the spectators of nineteenth-century melodrama. How was it, then, that 
“this motley public, more composite and representative than any public has been 
since,” ‘‘ inspired all that is greatest in our drama” ? The answer, as I am hoping to 
show, is to be found in the life outside the theatre, in the schools, churches and great 
households, and it is to be found in Nashe’s prose. 

I have raised this point before in a review in these pages, but one cannot help coming 
back to it. Dr. Lawrence really begs the question when he points out ‘‘ how difficult 
it is to organize public opinion, to teach people to understand that not all forms of 
amusement are merely pastime, that subjective impressions unassociated with some 
standard of judgment are worthless.’’ And it is not enough to say, as he does, that 
“ It bodes ill for the theatre and all it stands for when the masses lose their way to it.” 
If the “ masses ”’ of to-day suddenly deserted the cinema for the theatre it wouldn’t 
lead to a dramatic renaissance. And one cannot have a popular drama merely by 
taking thought. Sweeney Agonistes, for example, acted much better than one would 
have gathered from the superior notice that I saw recently in one of our leading 
dailies, but it is, nevertheless, a highbrow attempt at popular drama ; I cannot imagine 
it competing with Ginger Rogers, and it does not seem to me to open up any possi- 
bilities for popular drama in our time. There is, of course, no greater disparity 
between Abdul the Damned and Mr. Eliot’s dramatic experiments than between If 
You Know not Me, You Know Nobody and Seianus. But that seems an inadequate basis 
for optimism. 

I am not sure whether Dr. Lawrence would be interested in the reflections that he 
aroused—reflections which, in any case, cannot be properly traced out here—but to 
note them is the best way of suggesting the significance, for at least one reader, of his 
book. If he had called it ‘‘ Sidelights on the Audience,” he would have beer 
indicated its kernel of permanent value. 
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THE CMAN OF PRINCIPLE ” 


By Dr. W. M. CHILDS 
ROBESPIERRE. By J. M. THompson. 2 Vols. Basil Blackwell. Oxford. 24s. 
/ ‘\‘HOUGH popular opinion has long made up its mind about Robespierre, the 


verdicts of historical students upon him have been various. Not the least interest- 
ing part of Mr. Thompson’s book is the section upon the “ evidence”; including 
not only the collections in the libraries of Paris and London, but also the biographies, 
histories and studies of Robespierre already in existence. An early authority (French) 
describes Robespierre as ‘‘ the most ferocious cannibal, the most monstrous scoundrel 
to whom nature ever gave birth.” Carlyle’s caricature of “The Incorruptible ” is 
immortal ; but caricatures, however revealing, are not portraits. Croker found in 
Robespierre something to pity as well as more to condemn. Michelet displaced all 
the heroes from their pedestals: ‘‘ there is one hero, and one only—the People.” 
Hamel, in 1862, depicted a Robespierre of heroic charm. Taine dismissed him as a 
pedant; Sorel, as a puppet of fate. To Acton, Robespierre was ‘‘ the most hateful 
character in the forefront of history since Machiavelli reduced to a code the wickedness 
of public men.” After these fireworks, Mr. Thompson’s comment seems quiet indeed. 
“The French Revolution was the work . . . of the whole nation. . . . The men 
who were thought to direct this movement did little more than follow it. . . . Robes- 
pierre owed his repute to the thoroughness with which he realized, expounded, 
and embodied the revolutionary spirit of the French people.” Exit—the deliberate 
monster. 

When historians set out to revise old conclusions about ‘“ bad men” we have a 
right to expect the judicial temper. The blend of spite and literary dexterity which is 
supposed to make history readable is not enough. If we are to re-try the ghostly 
prisoner at the bar, let us do the business properly. No passion will be in place except 
the passion for truth and justice. The judge himself is under test. Has he mastered 
the evidence ? Has he produced evidence that is new ? Has he summed up fairly and 
thoroughly ? Has he convinced us that his one intent is to elicit the truth ? 

Mr. Thompson’s study of Robespierre survives these tests. As we should expect, 
his knowledge is exhaustive. His commentary never loses its equable poise; often 
it is incisive and illuminating. For Robespierre he has no passion: but he is at pains 
to deal justly by him. The result is a book of profound interest, certain to take rank as 
a standard authority. 

Mr. Thompson thinks that Robespierre may remain “ one of the great figures of 
history.”’ But not all great “‘ figures of history ” are great men. There was little about 
Robespierre to suggest greatness. He did not look the part. He was insignificant in 
stature, be-spectacled, subject to nervous twitchings, prim in dress, old-maidish and 
feline in manner. He was self-conscious, humourless, wary and suspicious. He might, 
perhaps, have become a respectability, even a celebrity, in the provincial circle in which 
he was bred ; but this is not the make-up of a leader of men, a daring pilot in extremity, 
or a saviour of the State. Why, then, did he rise to power ? Partly through his industry, 
his shrewdness, and his skill as a watcher of the skies ; partly through the course of 
events ; but still more because of his gift of preaching a gospel which his audience 
wanted to hear. For Robespierre was the disciple of Rousseau ; and to that generation 
Rousseau was high-priest. Never a great orator like Mirabeau or Danton, Robespierre 
stood alone in his power to convey to the common man the logic, the sentiment and 
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the charm of the master’s visions. “‘ He had the art of using words to create opinions or 
acts.” He meant what he said. He had, indeed, that desperate kind of sincerity, much 
admired in revolutionary circles before his time and also since, which, when it fails 
to persuade, proceeds at a bound to intimidate and kill. 

He believed in the“ people.” They alone had “ patriotism ” and “ virtue.” For the 
“people” he meant to do great things. But the wickedness of “aristocrats ” and 
“traitors”? thwarted him. What was he to do? Time pressed; “ plotting’ was 
incessant ; his life was in danger ; the enemy was upon the frontier. He had no real 
policy: only theories and suspicions. There was, indeed, one way open. If one 
could steel one’s nerves to “ the thud of the falling blade,” one might gain Utopia 
after all. “ Terror’? must stand for policy : temporarily, of course. There must be a 
“ purge.” But the trouble about purges is, as so many “‘ men of principle” have 
found, that if you purge gently you do no good ; and if you purge without restraint 
feelings are apt to make short work of principles. As the horror deepened, Robespierre 
must have realized the insanity of his method. Yet he could not draw back. A single 
slip meant death. The slip came, and he died horribly. Nevertheless, it was not the 
vengeance of his enemies that killed him, still less “ the infamy of his nature.” Rather 
it was the tyranny of theories which he was incompetent to adjust to the realities of 
politics and life. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE—THE CONFLICT 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By Bertrand Russell. Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 


HIS book is concerned, not “ with science in general, nor yet with religion in 

general, but with those points where they have come into conflict.”” Lord Russell 
admits that ‘‘ in so far as religion consists in a way of feeling, rather than in a set of 
beliefs, science cannot touch it,” but he maintains that the beliefs which are generally 
included in religion have all been rendered unplausible. His treatment of his subject 
is of course lucid, succinct, and at times ironical. It also exhibits a restraint which he 
has not always practised. The book is a remarkable summary of an important system 
of ideas. But, partly through the limitation of its scope, it does less than justice to the 
“ feeling ” element in religion. 

After six admirable chapters, culminating in a well-balanced discussion of deter- 
minism, there comes a chapter on mysticism, which, though intellectually it scores 
point after point, and then generously concedes “a core of wisdom to mysticism,” 
would surely seem to the mystic to fail by interpreting his stammering expressions 
at first too literally and then too metaphorically. Ideas such as the unity of the universe, 
and the unreality of evil, and the unreality of time, may very well have more than 
metaphorical significance although they cannot yet be stated with logical coherence. 
Ayain, though the chapter on “ cosmic purpose” contains much sound sense, it is 
weakened by the assumption that, since there is no serious evidence of cosmical 
“ good intentions ” toward man, man must be an accident, and the cosmos purposeless. 

The chapter on science and ethics claims that all feelings are “ subjective,” that all 
questions of value “lie outside the realm of truth and falsehood,” and that nothing 
can be good or bad in itself. This radical ethical scepticism is reached by abstracting 
feelings from the concrete situation, organism-in-environment, and then regarding 
them as arbitrary figments of a mind insulated from the objective world. 

We may grant that the feeling at the core of religion gives no justification whatever 
for any intellectual beliefs, whether in God, or immortality, or cosmic purpose, or the 
unreality of evil or of time. The craving for such beliefs is perhaps itself evidence 
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that the feeling has not been clearly apprehended. Yet while we gladly sacrifice all 
beliefs, we may remain convinced that, just as the relish of eating is a feeling appro- 
priate to the organism’s relation to food, so this rarer feeling, which is at the root of 
all genuine religion, is actually, in some sense which is still unintelligible, appropriate 
to the individual’s whole experience of the world. Further, as Lord Russell himself 
at times seems to recognize, this feeling, though it may sometimes tragically mislead, 
is also capable of providing, in co-operation with intellectual scepticism, the most 
persistent of all incentives and the surest of all guides in the struggle against those 
modern, barbarous “ religions ” which he deplores. 
OLAF STAPLEDON 


ROBERT BRIDGES—WORDS AND MUSIC 


ee BRIDGES : COLLECTED ESSAYS, XXI—XXVI. Oxford University 
ress. 55. 


AN] Bea English poets have been lovers of music, but, as is only natural, they 
have for the most part approached it from outside. Browning, it is true, 
when writing poems about music was fond of introducing technical terms, but this 
probably arose more from a delight in the sound of unfamiliar words and phrases than 
from any profound knowledge of the subject. These essays of Robert Bridges, how- 
ever, written at various periods of his life, show not only a love of music but an 
intimate knowledge of it. They are all concerned with problems which arise in the 
setting of words to music, and in the first essay it is interesting to compare Bridges’ 
views with those expressed in a passage quoted by him from Parry’s Art of Music. 
The subject in question is the possibilities of a declamatory treatment in the setting 
of words to music, and here the poet and the musician differ rather unexpectedly. 
This treatment, of course, involves a risk that the stress accent may be maintained by 
some sacrifice of musical beauty. Parry, however, in the passage quoted, commends 
it. He was a man of wide literary culture and had an almost exaggerated respect for 
the words that he was setting. We are told that at rehearsals of his own compositions 
all his energies seemed to be devoted to the achievement of clear diction. Bridges, in 
approaching this question, shows a remarkable grasp of the composer’s problems, the 
differences of musical and literary forms, of musical and poetical rhythms, the effects 
of repetition in music and in poetry, and so forth. The arguments with which he 
opposes a declamatory setting are most convincing, and are expressed with the utmost 
clarity and charm of style. 

The remaining essays all deal with church music. It is customary nowadays to 
accuse the Victorians of taking a rather complacently optimistic view of the history 
of music, as though all past developments had existed solely as forerunners to their 
own achievements, an accusation which is not entirely free from the smugness that it 
imputes to the preceding age. In 1899, when Bridges wrote A Practical Discourse on 
the principles of Hymn-singing, he was fully alive to the defects of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. There he criticizes certain contemporary tendencies, such as the “ profuse 
employment of pathetic chords”? and more especially the treatment of old tunes. 
The difficulty of providing good music suitable for the average congregation is clearly 
stated—‘“ it seems a pity that nature should have arranged that where the people are 
musical, they would rather listen, and where they are unmusical, they would all rather 
sing.” The ideal to be aimed at is “ dignified melody,” and the essay concludes with 
an admirable historical survey of the English hymn-tune. The Anglican chant is also 
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considered historically i the first of the two essays on the subject. Here again we see 
Bridges’ grasp of the musical point of view ; stress is laid on one particularly import- 
ant point, the effect of harmony on the rhythm of chants. Purcell and Handel are both 
praised for their setting of English words. In the case of Purcell this is fully justified, 
but it must be remembered that Handel has received considerable assistance in this 
matter from his later editors. In this essay Bridges has shown the gradual stages 
through which the rhythm of the Anglican chant reached its eventual form ; in the 
next he explains and advocates a more subtle and flexible system following the 
speech rhythm of the words. That system has since been adopted in various com- 
munities with considerable success. ; 


PHILIP F. RADCLIFFE 


CHARLES GORE 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GORE. By L. Presticr. Heinemann. 18s. 


/ ‘HERE are probably few who would deny that Charles Gore did more than any 

man in his generation to make the Church of England what it is to-day—alike 
in its change of attitude towards biblical criticism and the sciences, and its all but 
theoretical emancipation from the state. An ecclesiastical career that began with Lux 
Mundi and ended with the Malines Conversations to discuss the possibilities of 
reunion with Rome, was bound to be a full and challenging one—as Dr. Prestige’s 
book bears ample witness. Much of that life was spent in Oxford—at the Pusey House 
and as Bishop of the diocese ; but in other places he has left his memorial. The 
diocese of Birmingham and the Resurrection Monks at Mirfield were both of his 
bounty ; and philosophical theology has been enriched by fifty years of his thought— 
some of his books having passed into the limbo of forgotten things; but others— 
notably his Reconstruction of Belief—taking their place in the literature of a new 
generation. 

He was, however, a greater power as a person than he was as a thinker and teacher ; 
and, if Dr. Prestige had done no more than made this clear, it would have been abun- 
dantly worth while. For we see here a type that will perhaps never quite be seen 
again—the last of a noble band; austere, human and terribly real—who awed even 
the “ Gentleman with a Duster” of half a generation ago. As a moral force Gore 
reached depths in the country’s life into which he could never have penetrated as a 
theologian and thinker. Although not a Socialist in the party sense, his biographer 
discloses him as the leading force that made Socialism possible in the Church by 
constantly and consistently championing its causes. 

As a thinker he has been accused of broadmindedness only so far as his sympathies 
would go; and while Dr. Prestige explodes the exact truth of this accusation, and 
shows up the misconceptions upon which it is based, he is quite aware of Gore’s 
limitations. For, like so many authoritarians more rigid than himself, Charles Gore 
was by nature profoundly sceptical; and he coldly mistrusted the reverence for 
intuition entertained by even so distinguished a thinker as the Baron von Hiigel. This 
scepticism led him to mistrust the individual intellect—probably more than he 
realized. So the man who shocked the world with Lux Mundi deplored all attempts 
to tamper with the Christian creeds. For he was never able to evade the logical conclu- 
sion of his own theological position—that there was something infallible in the 
Church—though what that something was he never clearly resolved. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON 
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SCIENCE AND MAGIC 


BONG OF PASTORAL. By WiLtiam Empson. Chatto and Windus. 


ET me say at once that those people who like literary criticism to be “ pure,” 

and particularly those who were interested in Seven Types of Ambiguity, will 
find plenty to excite them here. It would be a pity if anyone were frightened by the 
larger scope of this book into missing its minor pleasures. Further, Mr. Empson’s 
grammar is an irritation which must simply be endured. 

What he has achieved here is essentially the object of science ; a definition. He 
gives, in fact, a new and more complete definition of the content of literature by 
putting the myth in its social setting. The prominence into which The Golden Bough 
has sprung is a sign that (notably) Mr. T. S. Eliot’s work has enriched the definition 
of a poem’s content by describing it in terms of primitive myth, the worship of a 
cult-hero. It is easy for us now to see the mythical in the typical, the Hero in Sweeney, 
the Worker, or the Film Star. Mr. Empson fuses this mythical definition with the 
equally important social definition, which has proved the most attractive side of 
Marxism to most intellectuals, by pointing to the central figure of Pastoral, a figure 
both social and mythical, the Swain. Three quotations from his opening chapter give 
the bare essence of his view :— 

*“‘ Literature is a social process, and also an attempt to reconcile the conflicts of an 
individual in whom those of Society will be mirrored. (The belief that a man’s ideas are 
wholly the product of his economic setting is of course as fatuous as the belief that they 
are wholly independent of it.) ” 

“The essential trick of the old Pastoral, which was felt to imply a beautiful relation 
between the rich and the poor, was to make simple people express strong feelings (felt as. 
the most universal subject, something fundamentally true about everybody) in learned and 
fashionable language. . . . The effect was in some degree to combine in the reader or 
author the merits of the two sorts; he was made to mirror in himself more completely 
the effective elements of the Society he lived in. . . . The usual process for putting 
further meanings into the pastoral situation was to insist that the shepherds were rulers of 
sheep, and so compare them to politicians or bishops or what not. This piled the heroic 
convention on to the pastoral one, since the hero was another symbol of his whole Society.” 


A Conservative poster showing a skilled workman using a chisel provides a good 
illustration of the mythical cult figure in its social context :— 
“To accept the picture is to feel that the skilled worker’s interests are bound up with 
his place in the class system and the success of British foreign policy in finding markets.” 
With this introduction Mr. Empson tackles Elizabethan drama, Marvell, Milton, 
the Beggar’s Opera, and Alice in Wonderland. Perhaps the essay on Marvell’s Garden 
shows best how, by means of a detailed analysis of ambiguities in the poem, he shows 
its Pastoral content—the assumption that the simple man in touch with Nature: 
somehow knows everything :— 
** Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 

This book, to use the terminology of Dr. Richards’ Sctence and Poetry (which is. 
very relevant here) is the Scientific View criticizing the Magical View. If Mr. Emp- 
son’s criticism is too wide for some tastes, it is none the less important. 


GUY HUNTER 
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FALSTAFF IN FRANCE 


CAPTAIN FALSTAFF AND OTHER PLAYS. By Conat O’Riorpan. Arrowsmith. 
5S. 

HIS is a collection which should please two generations of playgoers. Those who 

remember Miss Marie Tempest and her husband in An Imaginary Conversation, 
or Miss Sara Allgood and Mr. Arthur Sinclair in The Piper will naturally be glad 
to have these pieces in print again. Buta later generation which knows Mr. O’Riordan 
best as a novelist and historical writer may well feel that they have made a discovery. 
They will mark with surprise as well as delight the sure sense of the stage that has 
gone to drawing an emotional antithesis between poet and man of action in the persons 
of Tom Moore and Robert Emmet and how without any kind of straining the 
dramatist has poured into the chatter of half a dozen ragged fugitives led by a piper 
a comprehensive criticism of Irish character. 

Both generations may wonder together at the success with which Mr. O'Riordan 
in the play which gives the collection its title has added a fresh chapter to Falstaff’s 
life. The King repented of his cold contempt for an old friend and Falstaff went to 
France to show himself on the rampire that the French might not spy out the leanness 
of the land, to woo his seven hundred and first maid and to confound the rogues who 
would have seized the occasion to cut his purse and his throat. The pitfall of parody is 
avoided and in the course of an adventure which in itself is theatrically effective, there 
is hardly a word that Falstaff might not have said. Mr. Pitt, the other hitherto 
unpublished piece, also makes amusing reading, though here Mr. O’Riordan has 
evidently been more concerned to exhibit the historical eccentricities of Pitt and Lady 
Hester Stanhope than to make a stage-worthy play. 

A. V. COOKMAN 


KEATS Oe CELTERS 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS. Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


ERE, one hundred and fifteen years after Keats’s death, is the perfect edition 

of his letters. Twenty-seven years passed before Lord Houghton, in his memoir, 
did the pioneer work, drawing adequately upon the Reynolds, Brown, Haslam, Dilke 
and Taylor and Hessey correspondence, and representing the journal-letters to George 
Keats by imperfect transcripts. After another thirty years the present Mr. 
Buxton Forman’s father published the letters to Miss Brawne, which, six years later, 
formed thirty-nine of a total of one hundred and ninety-six in his edition of the 
Works, in which those to Fanny Keats first made their appearance. Eight years later 
Colvin effected important improvements by his access to originals, particularly of the 
journal-letters, but, by excluding the Fanny Brawne letters on grounds of personal 
distaste, put back the total to one hundred and sixty-four. In another ten years the 
honours, in this as in other matters, undoubtedly lay with the Buxton Forman pocket 
edition of Ig01—a marvel of cheapness and good editorship, with which the name 
of the publishers (Gowans and Gray, of Glasgow) deserves to be perpetually associated, 
and which owed its completeness to the sensible arrangement whereby Sir Sidney 
Colvin and Mr. Buxton Forman interchanged their respective advantages, thus 


saving Keats lovers from the necessity of buying multiple editions which beset the 
followers of Charles Lamb until the other day. 
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Here, with a total of two hundred and seventeen letters, the late Mr. Buxton 
Forman brought his published labours to an end; leaving, however, a good many 
fruits of his researches for inclusion in his son’s expensive edition of four years ago. 
Of that edition the present one is a single volume reprint, reset throughout in new 
format, and adding ten new letters to a previous total of two hundred and thirty-one. 
Mr. Buxton Forman is the model editor—scrupulous in giving the source of every 
letter, and where possible its address and postmark. He preserves his father’s pleasant 
plan of interspersing in the text such letters of Keats’s correspondents as have survived, 
and his textual acumen (as when he corrects Miss Amy Lowell’s version of one of the 
new letters) is convincing. In every way this new edition is worthy of the press which 
has produced it and of the honoured editorial name it bears. 


P. P. HOWE 


MR. DE LA MARE’S POEMS 


POEMS, 1919 To 1934. By WaLTER DE LA Mare. Constable. ros. 6d. 


HIS collection contains ‘‘ The Veil” (1921); ‘‘ The Fleeting ” (1933); most 
of ‘‘ Flora” (1919); four songs from “‘ Crossings ” (1921), and seven rhymes 
from “ The Three Mulla-Mulgars ” (1910) ; and a number of “‘ Occasional Poems ”’ 
and “‘ Rhymes for Children ” which, Mr. de la Mare tells us, were nearly all written 
after the publication of ‘‘ Poems, 1901-1918.” The bulk, in fact, of his output of verse 
over a period of seventeen years. 
Mr. de la Mare withdraws farther and farther inside the grounds of the Sleeping 
Beauty. 
‘i Soundless the moth-flit, crisp the death-watch tick ; 
Crazed in her shaken arbour bird did sing ; 
Slow wreathed the grease adown from soot-clogged wick : 


but it is misleading to suggest that he achieves, or even wishes to achieve, escape ; in 
that sense he is far less the romantic poet than many of his contemporaries. It has long 
been almost de rigueur, in reviewing his poetry, to refer to “‘ magic casements ”’ ; one 
critic, I see, has recently complained of the cliché ; and I should not use it except to 
point out its unsuitability. This poet does not look out on faery lands ; he looks out 
from the faery lands into which he has retreated and sees a world of nightmare dark 
and silence. Silence is the real spectre in the dream. He is appalled, not by any 
imaginable terrors, but by Nothing: an eternity of emptiness. Mr. de la Mare is too 
honest a poet to reject his vision. But he must find some defence, some spell against it. 
His defence is incantation. He transforms his awareness of death and corruption into 
exquisitely modulated verse ; almost he persuades us that the spectre no longer waits. 

And the ocean water stirs 

In salt-worn casemate and porch. 

Plies the blunt-snouted fish 

With fire in his skull for torch. 

And the ringing wires resound ; 

And the unearthly lovely weep, 

In lament of the music they make 

In the sullen courts of sleep : 

Whose marble flowers bloom for aye : 

And—lapped by the moon-guiled tide— 

Mock their carver with heart of stone, 

Caged in his stone-ribbed side. 
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In this volume the spell is sometimes less efficacious than in “ Poems, 1901-1918 ”; 
the craftsmanship is always superb, but now and again the incantation flattens toa 
note of hopelessness. For the spectre zs still there. And in many ways this book of 
singing and often lovely verse is as desolate as * The Waste Land. 


DILYS POWELL 


WANTED—A POINT OF VIEW 


FREEDOM, FAREWELL! By Puy iis Bentiey. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


F it were not for Miss Bentley’s introductory quotation from Mommsen with 
Pe conclusion—‘ the history of Czsar and of Roman Imperialism is in truth a 
more bitter censure of modern autocracy than could be written by the hand of man ” 
—one would hardly have suspected her intention of drawing a parallel between 
Roman Imperialism and modern dictatorship. For she has written a straightforward 
account of Czesar’s career which, though eminently readable—Miss Bentley is a very 
skilful story-teller indeed—seems to contain no special implications whether of a 
political or of a psychological kind. Her apparent lack of penetration into either 
character or the philosophy of events is perhaps the effect of an impartiality so scrupu- 
lous as to preclude the overt adoption of a point of view. As a novelist she rightly 
refuses to identify herself with the cause either of Imperialism or of democracy. But 
even an historian, if he is to avoid incoherence, must take up a standpoint somewhere 
outside his subject. Miss Bentley, however, until her final pages, when she hurriedly 
crams into the mouth of Brutus a thesis which should have been implicit throughout 
the book, seems concerned only to record without interpreting the events of Czsar’s 
life. 

We see him in his early days in Asia, studying provincial administration and already 
sacrificing ideals to aims; we see him as edile, exhibiting his capacity for winning 
popular support ; as a cynical participant in the intrigues of the Popular Party ; as a 
diplomatist craftily arranging for the marriage of Pompey and his daughter Julia ; 
as the preoccupied lover of Servilia; as a man of the world consorting with dis- 
reputable friends ; as a strategist outwitting the Republican armies ; as a statesman 
crossing the Rubicon ; and finally as Dictator, weary of success and contemptuous 
of men. From all this a portrait should emerge of a man, ambitious and practical, 
cynical and fastidious, idealistic as an administrator but morally unscrupulous. But 
just as in her general attitude, Miss Bentley has sacrificed coherence to impartiality, 
so in her portraiture, her anxiety to present fairly every facet of character has made 
of Cesar a bundle of heterogeneous qualities rather than a human being. 

The rest of the characters, on the other hand, are types rather than individuals. 
Pompey is the symbol of Stupid Strength, Cicero of Loquacious Vanity, Cato of 
Stubborn Honesty, Brutus of Intellectual Doubt. The vanquished Brutus is forever 
doomed to be a mouthpiece. “‘ When the State is strong,” he concludes, “ great men 
add to its lustre ; when the State is weak, they contemptuously throw it aside.” He 
is allowed an interesting suggestion that the Romans depended too much on their 
slaves—that a democracy based on servitude—and consequently on self-indulgence— 
cannot endure. Here surely is the missing theme. But the slave motif is not intro- 
duced until the end, and Miss Bentley like Brutus is hesitating. To the last she is 
reluctant that any conclusions, psychological or political, shall be wrested from her 
story. 

Vv. M. L. SCOTT 
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EPILOGUE 


EPILOGUE: A CRITICAL SUMMARY. Volume I. Autumn, 1935. Editor: 
Laura Ripinc. Assistant-Editor: Rosert Graves. (The Seizin Press, Deya, 
Majorca, and Constable and Co., London. 7s. 6d.) 


HIS periodical, which is intended to summarize and criticize current ideas 

in general, is to appear twice yearly. It is run by a talented group of writers 
who seem to work in unusually close collaboration ; and all the contributions show 
independence and originality of thought. These deal, among other things, with “ The 
Idea of God,” “ ‘The Cult of Failure ” (the main text being Rimbaud and Hart Crane), 
** Germany,” “ Poems and Poets ” (a consideration of the problem of literary critic- 
ism), and certain aspects of English Romantic poetry. There are poems by Mr. 
Graves, Miss Riding, Mr. James Reeves, Mr. John Cullen, Mr. Thomas Matthews 
and Miss Honor Wyatt, and notes on painting, the films and photography. The whole 
calls for considerably more serious attention than the ordinary periodical, but it has 
one or two faults which seriously vitiate its usefulness. 

The first of these is a reliance on assertion. This is shown most clearly in the con- 
sideration of the idea of God by Miss Riding and Mr. Matthews, in which the whole 
argument depends on the axiom that “‘ ‘ God’ as the most important human idea is 
only the idea of something else competing in man’s consciousness with his idea of his 
own importance.” The subsequent argument is conducted with a great deal of skill, 
but its value depends on the truth of the original hypothesis, and Miss Riding makes 
no attempt to establish that. The same fault is shown in the symposium on Germany, 
which is made up of good sense and such generalization as “‘ The Greeks, also a 
fundamentally cowardly race ...’’ Miss Riding’s essay, ‘‘ Poems and Poets,” perhaps 
the most brilliant in the book, also falls into this fault. Mr. Graves is the freest from 
it. 

The other fault of this number is that it assumes we are living in an age essentially 
unlike other ages. Its object is to examine ideas (and by ideas the writers mean 
thoughts which are only historically valid and have no final truth), and simultaneously 
to affirm the existence of value, which ‘‘ cannot be construed from historical records,” 
but is ‘“‘ the missing factor’ which these records, “‘as a self-sufficient aggregate, 
suppress.”’ We are so much under the tyranny of the historical sense at present that 
criticism of this kind is very much needed. But the fact that it is needed has driven 
the writers to the conclusion that history has now stopped, and consequently that the 
work they are attempting could never have been achieved before : the conditions did 
not exist ; history had not stopped. This is probably one of those ideas which could 
only be generated by a group, for a group tends to create an expectant state of mind : 
the early Christians seem to have believed that the Kingdom of God was actually at 
hand. The result in the present case is that a great deal of penetrating criticism is 
invalidated by a most improbable assumption. 

There is a very fine poem-sequence by Mr. Graves, and two poems by Mr. James 
Reeves which show original talent. 


EDWIN MUIR 
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PLATO 


-PLATO’S THOUGHT. By G. M. A. GRUBE. Methuen. 12s. 6d. vee 
PLATO. By Viaprmir Sotovyev. Translated by RicHarD GILL,7with/a note on 
Solovyev by JANKO Lavrin. Stanley Nott. 5s. 


ie the preface of his book Professor Grube justly observes that the number of 
English books devoted to the philosophy of Plato is exceedingly small. ‘This, in a 
country in which the Platonic dialogues have been more widely and more assiduously 
read than anywhere in the world, at any rate since the Renaissance, is most peculiar. 
And yet they are not all self-explanatory : they are remote from us in time and in 
character, they presuppose a form of life at which we look with the eyes of strangers, 
they are in need, therefore, of long and careful interpretation to rescue them from 
being translated, altogether too easily, into the contemporary terms of each succeeding 
generation : so jejune is the available supply that we grasp avidly at anything that 
is offered us, from the wholly uninspired but solid and useful compilation labori- 
ously pieced together by Prof. Grube, to Solovyev’s short essay, which begins as 
a passionate and single-minded defence of Socrates and ends as an analysis and in- 
dictment of the life of his greatest disciple. 

The tragedy of Plato’s life, he says, like Hamlet’s, begins and ends with a great 
catastrophe. Socrates made himself obnoxious to the enemies of reason, to those of 
the left no less than to those of the right, both to the conservatives who consciously 
appeal against reason to tradition, and to the sophists and all the bored or disillusioned 
who appeal against it to their emotions or passing interest : an alliance on which every 
reactionary movement is ultimately based. Whereas his father’s murder plunges 
Hamlet into a purely personal abyss, for Plato the death of Socrates fuses the personal 
into the universal problem : how can goodness and integrity survive in a chaotic and 
aimless world ? Plato at least begins to approach the real solution : his final failure is 
the more discreditable in that he deliberately rejects the true path which he begins 
to reveal in the doctrine of Eros only to leave it undeveloped, in order to appeal to 
the more facile remedy of social reform. What solution is this, says Solovyev with 
indignation, which preserves the most repulsive elements of the old order, slavery, 
for example, or the duty to fight the barbarian, which contains no progressive 
principle which would bring it to life, nothing to lead humanity forward from the 
stage which it has reached ; the Republic is conceived in imitation of the Spartan con- 
stitution which, whatever its past, by that time had visibly failed, a dead copy of an 
obsolete order; no attempt is made to diagnose the real needs of the particular 
human beings, alive at that particular moment of history, only somehow to impose 
on them from outside a form of life which Plato found attractive. Solovyev was a 
Christian thinker, but these might be the words of Engels or Plekhanov impatiently 
dismantling some foolish utopian Frenchman. The Laws was written by Plato ir 
extreme old age, and must be regarded as his last contribution to the subject. It is, 
if anything, still more inhuman and terrifying, in that it is colder and more calculating. 
Did its author remember Socrates when he enacted death as the price of questioning 
the accepted beliefs and traditions of the new society, or the execution of slaves on 
trivial pretexts ? it is difficult to resist the conclusion that posterity, seduced by his 
divine genius as a writer and thinker, has treated Plato over-indulgently ; that even 
if Mr. Russell does him some injustice in reading the Republic to find the sources of 
Fascism (can he have overlooked the fact that the sole purpose of the whole is to 
create conditions ideal for the study of mathematics ?), yet it is true and should be 
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stressed that in his solution of the social problem he betrayed the legacy of his master 
in essentials, he tampered with the right to freedom of enquiry for which Socrates 
died, he stands to Socrates as Hegel to Kant and Rousseau, he attempts to arrest a 
progressive doctrine, to immobilize it. 

Of all this Professor Grube is happily unaware: his honest task is done when he 
has collected Plato’s views as expressed in various dialogues on the subjects of Ideas, 
pleasure, Eros, the soul, the Gods, art, education and statecraft, and reported these 
in a digestible form to the untutored reader. His narrative is broken up by long quota- 
tions, and the resultant patchwork is neither very readable nor very illuminating, 
nor do the dialogues, highly individual works of art which live by their inner intellect- 
ual and emotional coherence, survive dismemberment and redistribution. But as a 
collection of materials the book is genuinely useful, and the author having promised 
to expound Plato’s views undoctored, keeps his word scrupulously. But the work 
which lingers in the memory is not this long and reputable book, but the remarkable 
essay by Vladimir Solovyev. 


I. BERLIN 


WHAT MUSIC JS ABOUT 


THE PURSUIT OF MUSIC. By Sir Watrorp Davies. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


T would be a mistake to be put off this book by its offensively chatty and facetious 

style, by its bad puns, and the author’s tendency to call the three component 
notes of the major triad Tom, Dick and Harry. For there is some interesting know- 
ledge and a vigorous intelligence concealed behind the jerry-built facade. Sir Walford 
Davies tells us that he was prompted to write the book by his receiving a letter during 
the War from an unknown major at the front, saying, “‘ If I come out of this, I shall 
want to know what music is about.” Part I (The Nature of Music) and Part IV (Music 
in Double Harness) might possibly be within the reach of the average interested listener 
to music : but no amount of heartiness and ‘Tom-Dick-and-Harrying will ever 
explain the principles of harmony and counterpoint to any but really musical people 
for the good reason that harmony and counterpoint are difficult, complicated subjects 
to master which requires an amount of study and musical intelligence which only a 
professional musician, or a very gifted and keen amateur, would be able or willing to 
give them. Sir Walford Davies was counting on a very unusual major when he wrote 
his chapters 10 (The musical ‘“‘ Spectrum”? and Tonal “ Roots”’) and 21 (Tonal Cen- 
trality and Key), for instance. For the average listener—and that is what I take the 
major to be—Mr. Frank Howe’s Key to the Art of Music will be of far more help, 
being at once simpler, smaller, less technical, and far less facetious. 

For the musician, on the other hand, the book has some interesting chapters. 
Chapter 25 (Sonata Form) is a new attack on a perennial problem: and the four 
chapters (26-29) on Music and Poetry, Scenery, Action and Drama respectively are 
well worth reading. They contain some good remarks on ballet and opera, and though 
Sir Walford Davies has the commonplace hits at Grand Opera (and makes the very 
contemporary plea for Yorkshire, Norfolk, Devon and Welsh dialect operas as an 
alternative) he has some valuable things to say about dramatic music in general. 
Nevertheless, of the 432 pages of The Pursuit of Music, only perhaps one hundred 
will appeal to the average listener, for whom the book is intended : and barely another 
(different) hundred to the musician. 

MARTIN COOPER 
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ACROSS THE GREENLAND ICE-CAP 


SLEDGE. By Martin Linpsay. Cassell. 215. 


IEUT. LINDSAY has written a lively account of his 1,200-mile sledge- 

journey with two companions across the Greenland ice-cap from west to 
east. The expedition was well-organized and bravely carried out, and useful survey 
work was done, particularly among the newly-discovered mountains of East Green- 
land, but at the moment when the Royal Geographical Society was asked to give its 
approval the expedition had nothing to commend it except the enthusiasm and. 
determination of its leader. Official recognition was, therefore, refused, but in spite of 
this handicap, the expedition was completely successful, and Lieut. Lindsay and the 
Society worked together to co-ordinate the scientific observations. ; 

The book is thus “a personal account of a purely personal enterprise,” but its 
amateurishness is part of its charm. The author is fascinated by the detail of polar 
exploration—the design of equipment, the management of dog-teams, the organiza- 
tion of rations—and conveys his enthusiasm to the reader. Furthermore, there is none 
of the remote impersonality which is usual, and perhaps necessary, in more “ official” 
records. Roger Pettiward, who was to have gone to Greenland as the advance guard, 
to buy and train three teams of dogs and take stores to the edge of the ice-cap, was 
taken ill two months before he was due to start. Lieut. Lindsay advertised for a 
substitute, and there were two hundred applicants, ranging “‘ from a very distinguished 
German scientist who had had his toes amputated with scissors and without anzs- 
thetics on the Greenland ice-cap three years earlier, to a young man who wrote 
that he was not a geologist but could climb trees.” Mr. Andrew Croft, as young 
perhaps as this applicant, but better qualified was chosen. He became the photographer 
and the best driver of the expedition. Lieut. A. S. T. Godfrey, R.E., was surveyor. 
Both did their work well. The photographs are excellent, many of them must have 
been taken, like the topographical observations, under very difficult conditions. 

Lieut. Lindsay freely intersperses his own narrative with passages from the diaries 
of his companions, and the resulting contrasts between the characters of the three men, 
their harmony, and their occasional tension appear—Lindsay, the leader, level-headed 
and far-seeing in spite of his enthusiasm, a little overbearing at times ; asking no questions 
about the world except those of the explorer: “‘ My companions enjoyed Hamlet 
and Macbeth, neither of which were of the slightest use to me, for I do not understand 
the language’: Godfrey, full of his public-school ideals, aware of his own limita- 
tions: ‘‘ God grant me guts and a remembrance of how to do the survey”: Croft, 
more intellectual than the others, shy but articulate : it is he who writes in his diary, 
during a blizzard : “ We are all affected by this in different ways : Martin is impatient, 
Daniel temperamental and still considering if he is the right man for the job, and I get 
short fits of temper when anything especially annoying happens.” 

The book is a vivid record of those grim experiences which are passionately sought, 
and are, in retrospect, more real than life. It helps the reader to understand Lieut. 
Lindsay’s feelings when he returned to the boredom of familiar routine, and heard the 
fantastic abracadabra of the corporal explaining the action of the Lewis gun: “ The 
cartridge coming up against the cartridge stop causes the feed arm to move to the 
left. ‘This allows the cartridge to rest on the bolt between two locking lugs and 
positioned under the cartridge guide. On pulling back the cocking handle...” 
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“ The squad looked as if they understood. But it was Shakespeare to me.” Clearly, 
Lieut. Lindsay is not cut out to be a peace-time soldier, but he knows how to lead an 
expedition and how to write a book about it. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 


THE KING AS SPORTSMAN 


KING GEORGE V AS A SPORTSMAN. By J. WentwortH Day. Cassell. 153. 


N the present volume, partly written, partly edited by the well-known sporting 

writer, Mr. Wentworth Day, the various aspects of the late King’s sporting activities 
are for the first time gathered into the compass of one book. There can be few who have 
not heard of His Majesty’s prowess with a shotgun. But it will come as news, certainly 
to the general public and probably to everybody, except to those closely asso- 
ciated with the King, to learn how great a degree of personal supervision he extended 
to every sport he practised. At Balmoral ‘“‘ King George allows no details of forest 
management to escape him. The deer and forest alike are his especial concern ” and 
‘he knows as much and more about the diseases of grouse, their nesting and hatch- 
ing, their food, the science of heather burning and the movements of deer as any man 
alive.” 

But it was at Sandringham that the King was happiest, such at least is the impression 
that emerges from the book: a place remote, unpeopled, exposed and sheltered in 
turn, hidden from the turmoil of London and the busy hours associated with modern 
kingship. This 15,000-acre estate offers solitude, a refuge, in a county that has a 
peculiar character of its own, with its great woods and bare heaths, but is neverthe- 
less a county essentially “‘ English.” At Sandringham there is a little of everything, 
and, thanks to careful preservation, a great deal of magnificent pheasant and partridge 
shooting. Woodcock and wildfowl, and he was probably fonder of wildfowling—that 
solitary, spartan sport—than any other form of shooting, and rabbits are plentiful. 
Of partridge shooting the author writes “at the double report a brace crumple up 
and come down like cricket-balls, feathers floating in the wind. Scarcely moving his 
feet, the King changes guns in a flash, takes one overhead, one to the right and behind 
—and then, if he is on a good day, flicks his third gun to his shoulder and takes a fifth 
from the fast-retreating covey.” 

Before his illness, the King used to take full part in the sailing of Britannia, and his 
lead after the War, when the big yachts were either broken up or out of commission, 
was directly responsible for the revival of big yacht racing. He cared little for fishing, 
but was fond of horse-racing. As one might expect, he was not the man to pay high prices 
for ready-made winners ; in fact, he was known on the racecourse as one of the 
* unlucky ”’ owners. 

One of the penalties of a crown is that the wearer must always be on view. King 
at Buckingham Palace, King at Windsor, Laird of Balmoral, and Squire of Sandring- 
ham—that is how we thought of him. Of his State activities much is known and much is 
apparent, but this interesting book gives us less familiar, hitherto only half-guessed, 


pictures of His Majesty as a country gentleman. 
G. N. FOX-EDWARDS 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. By SamMuEL SHELLABARGER. Macmillan. 15s. 


( es qualities in a man have a way of eluding his popular label, and so 

though, since Johnson’s repartee, Chesterfield has been persistently decried, 
the famous Letters to his Son survive all denigration. The suspicion that this denigra- 
tion overlooked a great deal evoked, ten years ago, Mr. Roger Coxon’s Chesterfield 
and his Critics. That book, I ventured to say at the time, provided all the materials 
for a judgment without the judgment itself. Professor Shellabarger, who singles out 
that volume, has been moved to supply that verdict. In a vivid and scholarly book, 
packed with references, he tells the story of Chesterfield’s life, evokes the age in 
which he shone, and, better still, defines the attitude to life that Chesterfield set 
before him. 

This attitude he calls ‘“‘ worldly wisdom ”—“ that almost universal attitude of 
which he was merely the outspoken representative and distinguished product.” 
Chesterfield thus is shown to have been condemned not for acting as most of us act, 
but for being too frank in his instruction. This is true, but, since the worldly wise 
can be odious as Chesterfield was not, would not Urbanity in its full meaning have 
expressed Chesterfield’s ideal still better ? For example, Professor Saintsbury wrote : 
‘* Few English writers have suffered more injustice in popular estimation than Lord 
Chesterfield . . . the letters . . . are full of sound advice, clear common-sense, and ripe 
experience of the world. The manners they recommend .. . are those of a gentleman 
. . . the thoughts of a statesman and a philosopher. ... He could . . . be ‘ nobly 
serious.’ ”” Professor Shellabarger’s book is so lively, such a picture of an age, and 
such a delineation of a philosophy that it may be called far the fullest and most 
fascinating study that Chesterfield has yet provoked. That his ideal was the marriage 
of French and English qualities does much to explain the recoil, and the persistent 
attraction, it has aroused in England. Chesterfield was less insular than European, and 
a corresponding grandeur attaches to him, pagan though it is. 


OSBERT BURDETT 


BIOGRAPHY IN FANCY DRESS 


ASPASIA. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MRS. DELANY, 1700-1788. By 
C. E. VuLiiamy. Bles. 10s. 6d. 


HERE is a kind of biography which (to judge from the number produced) is 

4% very popular to-day. The writers of books in this kind appear to look upon 
history as a kind of masquerade, at which the celebrated persons of a period rub 
shoulders in fancy dress, chattering, simpering, scowling in accordance with the 
characters which fame has bestowed upon them; their pages are frequently 
so full of “ atmosphere ” that the characters cannot come to life and breathe. Often 
when these deplorable performances are published it is a lady that has taken up the 
pen. The author of Aspasia is not a lady, but his manner and his methods are emin- 
ently lady-like. One of his chapters is called “‘ Dowagers,” another “ The Old Wits,” 
another (with a pretty allusiveness) ‘‘ Paper Mosaick” ; Handel is called “ Mr. 
Handel,” and Pope ‘“‘ Mr. Pope”; the word “ elegant ” is used not sparingly. The 
fashionable world in London, Dublin and Bath in the first half of the eighteenth 
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century is just the scene for such a writer, and the gossiping letters of Mrs. Delany 
show it in just the light which suits him best. 

Mr. Vulliamy is fond of a nickname, and Mrs. Delany, whose acquaintances were 
all Herminius or Cyrus or Ha Ha or Chatter Chops or Guyamore or Roberto, pro- 
vides all that can be desired in this line. Nor can Mr. Vulliamy’s task in compiling this 
Life have been a very hard one: Lady Lanover had prepared the way pretty 
thoroughly in her six-volume edition of Mrs. Delany’s correspondence, of which only 
a very small proportion is here reproduced. If a shorter account of Mrs. Delany was 
required, it might have been supposed that Mr. Paston’s Memoir (which has passed 
through two editions and of which Mr. Vulliamy, as far as I can discover, not once 
recognizes the existence) would have sufficed. 

_It will be gathered that Mr. Vulliamy’s book is not a notable contribution either to 
history or to literature ; no doubt, however, it does what it sets out to do; it records 
the events and in some degree conveys the atmosphere of a life spent by an interesting 
person in interesting surroundings. Mrs. Delany’s life practically spanned the eight- 
eenth century ; in her younger days she knew Swift and corresponded with him intim- 
ately ; and she lived to be called by Burke “‘ The highest bred woman in the world.” 
She spent her last years in a house near Windsor Castle provided for her by the King, 
and was ministered to by Fanny Burney. Her letters are lively, copious, intelligent, 
and provide an admirable source for the literary and social history of her times. If 
Aspasta leads its readers to turn to the volumes of Mrs. Delany’s correspondence, it 


will not have been written in vain. 
JOHN SPARROW 


SEEKING THE UNICORN IN ARABIA 


ARABIAN ADVENTURE. By Doucias CarrutTHers. Witherby. 8s. 6d. 


T is a popular delusion to suppose that the deserts of Arabia, however unpro- 

A ductive of life they be, at least breed masterpieces of English prose. ‘They do not, 

any more than, say, can the sea or the air or the mountains. There is a mass of dull, 
uninspired writing about the vastnesses of Arabia. 

But Mr. Carruthers, who fixed his name immortally on the map of Arabia in the 
wild days before the Great War came to impose upon it remote conceptions of 
boundaries, international rights, and what not, has, if he has achieved no masterpiece, 
at any rate written a book that is very far from being dull. His slight account of his 
search for the oryx antelope in the western deserts is, indeed, an entrancing little 
narrative, alike spirited, informed, and modest. Certainly it should be placed not too 
far away from the great names in Arabian travel. 

This naturalist’s passion to see the oryx, the prototype of the legendary unicorn, 
in its native haunts, led him, while still in his twenties, down to the more inviolate 
parts of what are now south-eastern Trans-Jordan and the northern Hijaz. By means 
of the influence of Meissner Pasha, the German constructor of the Hijaz Railway, 
he contrived to go down by train to the oasis of Tabuk, where he gathered that the 
oryx was to be found in the Shararat wilderness to the east. Returning to Damascus, 
he procured a guide for travelling through this wild land, trained once more to Ziza, 
and thence started out on his real desert travel. 

It so happens that the reviewer, who is no explorer, earlier this year went, in perfect 
safety, over much of the same ground that Mr. Carruthers, at some risk to his life, 
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traversed some twenty-five years ago. Vividly, indeed, does the author recreate the 
dira of the Bani Sakhr, and their sacred tomb at Bayir (where, incidentally, the 
Children of Israel possibly watered before their final advance to the Promised Land), 
the pitiless Flint Desert, and aye infernal desolation of Jabal ‘Tubaiq—country 
aralleled anywhere in the world. 

nite Mr. te went on also to visit Fajr, known to all readers of T. E. Law- 
rence, and Taima, whence came the famous and disputed “ Stone ” connected for 
all time with Huber and Euting. From Taima he went to the Great Nafud, the sandy 
waste which Lawrence longed to see but from which his old Huwaiti chief wisely 
kept him ; and here, on its sandy dunes, was found the haunt of the Oryx. The hunt 
was over, the author’s ambition satisfied, the prize won. Not without incident was 
the race back to civilization ; but many other European travellers have been involved 
in Bedouin raids. 

The book contains one or two slight misstatements of fact—the pure Bedouin 
Huwaitat tribe would scarcely like to know that their Tubaiq country is the dira of 
the non-Bedouin Shararat, and the Arab Legion Fort at Bayir is irregularly described 
as an outpost of the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force. But, taken as a whole, Arabian 
Adventure is a fine, exciting work, plentifully illustrated, and worthy of its author’s 
daring enthusiasm. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 


MONSIEUR VOLLARD 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PICTURE DEALER. By Amsroise VoLLarp. Con- 
stable. 18s. 


. VOLLARD, the famous picture dealer who discovered Cézanne and has 

never suffered Philistines politely has produced a book of unegotistical recol- 
lections which should divert any reader but will be a particular feast for those inter- 
ested in the post-impressionist painters. In these lively pages one is taken inside the 
painter’s world and hears what masters like Renoir and Manet, Degas and Picasso 
said of one another. Incidentally M. Vollard projects a delightful Paris of the days 
when one could still saunter in the streets, when five Cézannes could be bought for 
goo francs, when one might see the tall Gauguin in his fur cap and brown cloak 
followed by a gaudily dressed half-caste girl and Mary Cassatt was playing fairy 
godmother to her fellow painters. A valuable chapter tells of Manet in Venice, 
thinking always of painting, delighting in the Titians and Tintorettos and planning 
a picture according to classical rules just as Poussin might have done. M. Vollard’s 
anecdotes have a Latin flavour in their wit, and some of his portraits a spice of malice 
—for example that of Rodin having his hair cut with the rosette of a Commander 
of the Legion of Honour pinned on the barber’s overall. The illustrations alone would 
make this book a treasure. They include portraits of Vollard by Renoir, Bonnard and 
Picasso and many little-known but important paintings and sketches. M. Vollard 
has taste in books as well as in pictures and some of his adventures in publishing are 
here described. This translation (which is by Violet M. Macdonald and well done) 
appears before a French or any other edition. 


EDITH SHACKLETON 
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SHORT STORIES AND THE ENGLISH 
THE CRESSET LIBRARY. (Short Stories.) Cresset Press. 3s. 6d. each. 


hr small, graceful, well-printed volumes, each containing a group of new 
stories by a practitioner of repute, are evidence of—what ? Of the development, 
at last, of a British public prepared and qualified to take the short story seriously ? 
One would like to believe that. It can be argued that there are more publications 
now, than at any time since the over-contemnéd ’nineties, in which a good story may 
see the light of day ; and the market for bad stories is even livelier. People who know 
their local bookstalls by heart must often wonder if any story, however worthless, 
fails to get accepted in the end. 

This is all very capital, since it seems to testify to the existence of a vast demand. 
But the history of the short story in England does not permit of an easy optimism. 
In all countries, writers of short stories depend, for a market, upon the existence of 
periodicals. ‘They think often of editors, seldom of publishers. But the ultimate reputa- 
tion of these writers is connected with the appearance or non-appearance of their 
works in book form. In England, their stories are rarely published in book form and 
still more rarely read. These authors have, therefore, no ultimate reputation. 

The English like a place for everything and everything in its place. They like a 
book, for example, to be a book ; to be dressed in stiff, durable cloth, and not rushing 
through the world in yellow paper underwear. They also like short stories so long as 
they meet them (like foreigners in Soho) in the pages of magazines and reviews ; but 
if they see them dressed up in boards, their instinct is to snub them for aping their 
betters. The extent of the short story public is not trustworthy evidence, in England, 
of the repute of the short story. Englishmen devour vast quantities of short stories but, 
alone of all races in the world, they will not consume them in book form and, since 
the early days of Mr. Kipling, there has hardly been a writer capable of disturbing 
this prejudice. Comparatively few authors have tried, most of them agreeing with the 
public that the true function of the short story, as of tea, is to fill the interval between 
more solid repasts. Such is their attitude; and so, while there are several English 
names amongst the great novelists of the world, the great writers of short stories are 
French, Russian, American, but not English. 

Into these uncertain surroundings, the Cresset Library makes a well-mannered 
entry with five volumes, of which the first, More Foy in Heaven, holds nine stories by 
Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner. There is a thoroughbred quality—a fine, nervous, 
swift sensitiveness—about all Miss Warner’s writings. It may be that the short story 
is, surprisingly, not the medium most perfectly suited to her; but, even with that 
reluctant reservation, readers will find here the peculiar, delicate delight which is 
derived from all her work. The Laburnum Tree consists of eight tales—neat, elegant, 
well corseted—by Mr. James Laver, and there are also eight stories in Mr. Graham 
Greene’s The Basement Room, a volume not only the best of the batch but good enough 
to justify the whole Library and make it worth while. Mr. Greene always sets himself 
something worth doing, and almost always does it to perfection ; and any reader who 
examines himself after reading one of these tales may expect to find that he has reacted 
precisely as the author intended. 

The Beginning, by Mervyne Lagden, and To Blush Unseen, by Valentine Dobree, 
make up the first instalment of an unusually welcome and promising series. 


ARNOLD PALMER 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ART 
A BACKGROUND TO CHINESE 
PAINTING. By Soame Jenyns. With a 
preface for collectors by W. W. WINK- 
WoRTH. Sidgwick and Jackson. Ios. 6d. 
Has the great merit of specifying the 
authorities from which its miscellaneous 
information about Chinese painting and 
painters has been industriously compiled. 
But hastily thrown together for an obvious 
occasion it is too little systematic to do any- 
thing but reflect and add to the confusion 
with which the whole subject has been 
invested by Chinese tradition and obscurity 
of thought and expression. Mr. W. Wink- 
worth in a whimsical preface appears to 
accept as inevitable western ignorance about 
the earlier periods and accordingly makes a 
plea for later painting and for a purely 
aesthetic type of connoisseurship. 
ENGLISH DRAWINGS : AN ANTHO- 
LOGY. Edited with an Introduction by 
M. T. Ritchie. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 
Ninety-six reproductions of drawings 
(chiefly in line or monochrome) by English 
artists of many periods. Most space is, 
quite rightly, given to those from Hogarth 
to Constable. A few living artists are 
included. Miss Ritchie says that she has 
not tried to make her selection historically 
representative. This is a pity, as a little 
readjustment might have made this col- 
lection a useful conspectus of our chief 
draughtsmen. The exclusion of Francis 
Towne, some of whose finest work is in 
monochrome, seems inexplicable. 


DRAMA 
JAYHAWKER. By Sinciatr Lewis and 
Lioyp Lewis. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
This straight acting play of the American 
Civil War invites comparison with Mr. 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. Jayhawker 
means, apparently, a guerrilla fighter, but 
the authors deal mostly with the seamy 
political side of warmongering. Ace Burdette, 
the ambitious opportunist, is all the more 
convincing because, despite the typical 
Lewisesque satire, he is not without 
occasional good-natured impulses. 


FICTION 
JAMAICA INN. By Darune Du Maurier. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The young author of Gerald has written a 
novel which is notable not only for a well- 
contrived plot, excitement and suspense, but 
also for its surprising maturity. She tells a 
story of smugglers and wreckers in East 
Cornwall, a hundred years ago. If her 
characterization is vigorous rather than 
subtle, the energy of her narrative is no 
mean substitute. Miss Du Maurier has 
ability and a justified confidence in her 
ability. It is to be hoped that the assured 
success of her novel will not prevent her 
from aiming still higher next time. 
THREE OF THE THREE MILLION. 
By LronuarD FRanx. Translated by 
Cyrus Brooks. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
A world-wide search for employment is less 
grim, except in its implications, than the 
daily despair of a queue. The Clerk, the 
Tailor and Glass-eye, the three anonymous 
characters of this latter-day Morality manage 
to escape from the black Germany of post- 
war days. But they are unable to find work 
in South America, France, Switzerland and 
Italy. Passports, deportations, revolutions 
and Fascism add to the misfortune of these 
eponymous mortals. An unusual variant on 
a much-used theme. 
AGENTS AND PATIENTS. By ANTHONY 
Powe. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
A slight but entertaining book, effectively 
employing the traditional device of plunging 
a simple character into complex and unusual 
surroundings. Innocently compared by some 
reviewers with the work of Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh, it has no pretensions to satire and 
has been written exclusively to amuse. 
THE PURSUER. By Louis Go.pinc. 
Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
A psychological thriller which is too 
improbable within its own limitations to 
succeed. ‘I'wo boys acquire an extraordinary 
fascination for each other though they have 
scarcely exchanged a word. Mutual attraction 
turns to hatred and years later the stolid 
Wace attempts to kill the sinister enemy 
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who has haunted him since youth. The 
flight of Wace from his pursuer and the 
love between the descendants of the pair are 
the central theme of an extravagant tale. 
FIRES IN MAY. By Rutu Feiner. Trans- 
lated by Norman ALEXANDER. Harrap. 
7s. Od. 
The heroine is a young student who is 
exiled from Germany for political reasons 
and comes to England poor and friendless. 
Though the story of her misfortunes and 
ultimate success as a dramatist is told with 
little distinction, it is interesting for the 
description of London life as it appears 
to the foreigner, and for an honest record of 
the plight of the refugee. 
SNOW IN AUSTRIA. By Janet Leveson 
Gower. Centaur Press. 7s. 6d. 
An attempt to come at the spirit of Austria 
and its possible salvation by a record of 
direct unanalysed impressions rather than 
scientific study. The little story set in 
a mountain Schloss among natives and 
English P.G’s, of a timid but fanatical 
woman’s abortive attempt at a patriotic 
movement, with a murder theme running 
through it in the background, is as light and 
crisp as the snowy air of the country. 
SHELDON’S WAY. By Wynyarp Browne. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
A quiet story of the vicarage tea-table, tinged 
with good-natured satire. The Reverend Mr. 
Sheldon, though beatifically good-natured, 
is a genuine human being. The arrival of a 
down-at-heel poet and sponger precipitates a 
comedy of errors, in which spinster sisters, 
the inevitable village post mistress and a 
worldly widow become involved. 
CRUSADE. By Rupert Crort-CooKE. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
This adventure in human nature is too 
straightforward to be sentimental despite its 
hackneyed theme. Mr. Croft-Cooke’s little 
clerk decides to practise Christianity accor- 
ding to the letter. His adventures on the 
open road are various though not unpre- 
dictable, and Bert, the tramp, provides a 
whimsical running commentary. 
HESTER AND HER FAMILY. By H. W. 
FREEMAN. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
An entertainingly varied history of a Suffolk 
family, full of incident and_ sharply 
silhouetted pictures of personalities. There 
is also an idea lying behind it all, the 
inheritance of a crude “‘life-urge,” passed 
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on with always improving tendencies from 
generation to generation, in fact, the 
optimistic theme of A Sleeping Glergyman. 
It is, however, developed solely in the story, 
and there is no grinding of the axe. 
MR. 'THEOBALD’S DEVIL. By Anna 
GorDON Keown. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
A mildly amusing if rather laboriously quaint 
story of a rustic clergyman’s emancipation 
from the lady of the manor and his own self 
distrust. The peculiar lodger and the second 
manorial lady provide the elements of 
mystery and love. Cranfordian village 
atmosphere intended but not achieved. 
GRETCHEN DISCOVERS AMERICA. 
By HELENE ScuHeEvu-RiEsz. Dent. 6s. 
This, the work of an Austrian novelist and 
playwright, is aimed at two publics, one on 
each side of the Atlantic. In the letters 
written home by the German heroine a 
simple and unpretentious story emerges, 
but it is subservient to the main purpose of 
the book—to make German and American 
readers pleased with themselves and each 
other. 
MEN ARE SO ARDENT. By Geratp 
KersH. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
This very modern novel—clever, outspoken, 
cruel, and rather summary in its treatment 
of anyone who is not a girl—belongs to so 
familiar a type that it can hardly go on being 
modern much longer. But Mr. Kersh has 
real ability and, unlike his book, cannot be 
classified easily. Having now done, very 
amusingly, the kind of thing that everybody 
is doing, he may well produce, next time, a 
novel that nobody else could write. 
THE ABC MURDERS. By 
CurisTizE. Published for The 
Club. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
M. Hercule Poirot has made one concession 
to the passage of time. He has dyed his grey 
hair black, thus successfully reversing the 
natural process. Otherwise the dapper 
Belgian detective is as gallant and vigorous 
and pardonably vain as ever, and Mrs. 
Agatha Christie is fully justified in recalling 
him once more from the private obscurity 
into which we suspect him of retiring pour 
mieux sauter. She has served him uncom- 
monly well in the matter of crime, to mark 
this agreeable reunion ; giving him not one 
but a whole series of ingeniously organized 
murders to bring home to one of several 
possible villains, all in the running. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. By C. G. 
Oakes. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

“The very perfection of a lawyer, a gentle- 

man and a Member of Parliament,” is not 

altogether fortunate in his biographer. A 

plodding style makes the book hard to read, 

in spite of the interest of the subject, and 
there are some odd slips in proof-reading 
that add to the unfinished effect. It is an 
effect of manner, not of matter; Mr. Oakes 
has been most careful and painstaking in 

collecting material. Romilly, the son of a 

Soho jeweller of Huguenot descent, was the 

first great reforming influence in regard to 

our penal code, then the most savage in 

Europe. His fame rests safely upon that 

patient and courageous effort. 

THE DEAR EMMA. By Epmunp B. 
D’ AvuvVERGNE. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

She is, of course, Hamilton’s Emma, 

Nelson’s Emma. Though this, like almost 

every other biography, has the excuse of 

“‘ fresh material,” its chief interest lies in 

the exceptionally full portrait which it 

gives of Sir William. But neither Mr. 

D’Auvergne’s sympathy nor the Ambas- 

sador’s own personality are strong enough 

to stand up against the vivid, warmhearted, 
vital being who proclaims herself in every 
line of Emma’s own misspelt letters. The 
story is an old one, and Mr. D’Auvergne is 
not an impeccable biographer, but his book is 
justified by his earnest attempt to do justice 
to all the characters, without favour. 

THE ENGLISH ABBEY. By 
CrossLey. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

In spite of Henry VIII, we still possess many 
relics of monastic life. The ruins of Fountains 
or Rivaulx, St. Bartholomew’s, the gateway 
of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, Westminster 
itself recall its elaborate economy. The 
plans drawn on the end papers of Mr. 
Crossley’s book are enough to excite interest 
in it ; an interest that is sustained by a clear, 
compact account of the human and religious 
story behind these changed or ruined 
buildings. Many photographs, not always 
conveniently placed in the text, illustrate 
the narrative. 

THE LETTERS OF KING GEORGE III. 
Edited by Bonamy Dosrte. Cassell. 
Ios. 6d. 

George III has been laughed at for his 

“What, what ?” and his interest in apple- 
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dumpling. But most readers of these letters 

will feel for him, in Mr. Dobrée’s words, “a 

considerable degree of sympathy and perhaps 

even of affection.”’ According to his lights— 
and they were clear enough to him—he was 

a good and dutiful king and a kindly, simple- 

minded man. There is pathos in that early 

letter to his mentor Bute, accounting for his 
being out of spirits by the fact that he is 

“attempting with all the philosophy and 

resolution I am capable of’ to keep under 

“‘a daily increasing admiration of the fair 

sex. : 

BUCKINGHAM. By M. A. Grips. Cape. 
Tes: 

Charm is difficult to convey to posterity. 
George Villiers, second son of a poor and not 
notably dishonest family of long descent, 
dazzled the eyes of contemporaries. A later 
generation has been hard upon him, unim- 
pressed by a charm that can only be stated, 
not felt. The author of this fair-minded 
biography manages to revive it, without any 
over-emphasis on the picturesque. 

THE STRANGE LIFE OF WILLY 
CLARKSON. By Harry J. GREENWALL. 
Long. 18s. 

Clarkson the wigmaker who was a well- 

known figure of theatrical London for over 

sixty years, either had no private life or kept 
it a profound secret. This book is a collection 
of anecdotes of Clarkson and his clients 
with descriptions of the London of his 
earlier days. Clarkson’s feats ranged from 
innocently disguising the murderer Crippen 
for his attempted escape to making up the 

Royal princesses for amateur theatricals— 

and incidentally presenting himself to 

Queen Victoria in bedroom slippers! 

Relevancy is strained by Mr. Greenwall 

to provide a scrappy entertainment. 

MODES AND MANNERS : Vol. III, THe 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ; Vol. IV, THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Max von 
BoEHN. Translated from the German by 
Joan Josuua. Harrap. 215. each. 

Two more volumes, concluding a series 

now known and cherished, appear after the 

death of Herr von Boehn. These are not 
mere “ costume ”’ books but rather a history 
of manners in which the student is all the 
time kept aware of how people looked. The 
profuse illustrations are mostly from con- 
temporary paintings and portraits, rarely 
from fashion plates, which are not invariably 
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LIFE WITH FATHER 


Clarence Day 


Have you Sis F f met ‘ Father’ ? 


‘* This book is pure comedy . . delicious.’’ 


SYLVIA LYND (News Chronicle) 
7s. 6d. net 


THE PROGRESS OF POETRY 


An Anthology of Verse from Hardy to the 
Present Day 
Edited with an Introduction by I. M. Parsons 
5s. net. Ready 5th February 


HESTER & HER JOY COURT 
FAMILY F. Layland Barrett 


H. W. Freeman In her new novel Lady Lay- 


land Barrett has created a 
remarkable character, and 
many memorable, often grue- 
some scenes. 


‘‘ A fine novel about country 
people.”’ 
DAVID GARNETT (New Statesman) 


8s. 6d. net 7s. 6d. net 
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evidence of the actual following of any 
mode. The text is concise and compre- 
hensive. The effect of the visual elegance of 
the great centuries of dress is corrected by 
accounts of how rarely Watteau ladies 
bathed and the table manners of Van Dyck 
gentlemen. 
DE QUINCEY. By Matcotm ELwin. 
Duckworth. 2s. 
De Quincey’s life ‘‘ was devoted to the per- 
fection of his own intellect,” and “ his body 
was a shell which hid the mighty engine ”’ of 
that intellect. For that reason, as Mr. Elwin 
suggests, his truest life was his writings, and, 
since that is also partly true of his friends, it 
is wise of Mr. Elwin to avoid underlining 
the petty difficulties of his contact with the 
outer world. His account is seen through the 
man’s own eyes, and thus inclines to the 
pathetic, but is a charming clarification of a 
complex character. 
JAMES I. By Hucu Ross WILLIAMSON. 
Duckworth. 2s. 
James I has had his defenders. Mr. Ross 
Williamson is not among them. His king is a 
sort of maudlin pantomime Dame. There is 
warrant enough; out of James’s own 
garrulous mouth condemnation comes. But 
James’s achievement in getting the better 
of Kirk and nobles in his own country 
might have been emphasized at least as much 
as his woolly-witted plans for the Spanish 
marriage and his more nauseating qualities. 
Yet he is included in a “ Great Lives” series. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT A JOURNALIST. 
By Sypney A. MOosELey. Pitman. tos. 
Mr. Moseley, with jovial gusto and only 
incidental criticism, slaps the Juggernaut of 
modern Journalism on the back and calls 
it Pal. He knows its high priests and dances 
with agility in and out of its Fleet Street and 
Long Acre temples. His record of a busy and 
varied but oddly uninspiring career contains 
much outspoken and useful (if discouraging) 
advice to would-be footstep-followers. 
MIRACLES AND ADVENTURES. By 
M. A. St. Crain Stopart. Rider. 18s. 
Three-quarters of this book is a reprint of 
the author’s War and Women, and this 
portion includes the outstanding incidents 
of her ambulance work in Belgium and 
Serbia. Butthe new parts, dealing with Eng- 
lish childhood, pre-War Transvaal life, and 
some post-War activities, have interest, and 
the whole makes a vigorous and not too as- 
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suming record of a hard and eventful life 
bravely faced. 


NARROW WATERS. Authorship unack- 
nowledged. Hodge. 8s. 6d. 

The anonymous author, who claims only to 
be ‘‘ acommon man,” has worked in London 
offices and as a local London journalist, 
evidently on police courts work. He narrates 
his uneventful life and in no way exceptional 
reflections with simple candour, and yet 
with a freshness in the writing which keeps 
one reading and exclaiming at the perpetual 
interest of the most everyday life. 


ASYLUM. By WILLIAM SEABROOK. Harrap. 
8s. 6d. 
In 1933 Mr. Seabrook, a well-known Ameri- 
can writer of travel books, realized that he 
was drinking himself to death. With some 
difficulty, he got himself “‘ certified” by a 
New York Court, and was committed to a 
large asylum for the insane. This extremely 


‘graphic account of his life there, though 


possibly dramatized a little in its presenta- 
tion of the fellow inmates, compels belief 
in all that it tells of the author’s own re- 
actions. We wish that we knew as good a 
book about English asylums. 


SAWDUST C/ESAR. By GerorcE SELDEs. 
Arthur Barker. 12s. 6d. 

This “Factual Indictment” is being 
launched by its publishers with a flourish 
and a cheer, and a cheer is indeed the only 
possible response to it, the kind of cheer one 
gives on hearing a long, strong and varied 
string of curses. Mussolini, says Mr. Seldes, 
not without force, variety and humour, is no 
gentleman, no idealist, a turncoat, an oppor- 
tunist, has no better feelings, no love for 
his people, no religion, no culture, no sense 
of humour and no regard for truth ; he is, in 
fact, only the rebellious little beast, grown 
up, whose father used to thrash him. This 
is not news. But it is jolly reading. 


PATRIOTIC LADY. By Marjorie BowEN. 
Lane. 15s. 


Miss Marjorie Bowen is not quite kind to 
Lord Nelson and she is definitely “ catty ” 
towards Romney’s model. So she depicts 
the conquering hero, sans eye, sans arm, 
welcomed back by the Queen of Naples and 
the over-dressed Lady Hamilton. This 
shrewd study has caught the frankness but 
not the rudeness of the Georgian era. 
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D. L. MURRAY’S 


tremendous new novel 


KGENCY 


will be published on February 6 


Here is a 


magni fice nt novel inthe grand manner: 


a pageant of England during the past 130 years, staged in 
Brighton and portraying the lives of four women who lived 
there during these changing years. 


The histor y ofa nation is inthese pages. And 


against this brilliant background, behind the clear-cut figures 
of Regency Davenport and her descendants, wander rich men 
and poor men, lords and servants, priests, nuns, grooms, 
blackmailers, hotel magnates, poets and scholars—all of them 
brought back to life by the unrivalled knowledge and 
imaginative insight of the author of TRUMPETER, 
SOUND! 


D. oe Murray is a great novelist. 


REGENCY is a novel of 655 pages full of colour, imagin- 
ation, true wisdom and intimate knowledge of human nature. 
A novel on no account to be missed. 

85. 6d. net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, E.C.4 
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LYTTON STRACHEY. By Guy Boas. 
The English Association. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 2s. 

‘Time’s irony. With acumen and apology, 

Mr. Boas places his statue of Strachey in the 

national Pantheon, complete with new 

marble frock-coat. 

TSCHAIKOVSKY. By Epwin_ Evans. 
‘‘ Master Musicians ” series. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

This is a revision of a book written thirty 

years ago, but the author still avoids referring 

to the peculiar circumstances of Tschai- 
kovsky’s psychology, which were the patent 
cause of certain events in his life (here left 
as puzzles), and which equally certainly 
gave the bias to the kind of art which he 
produced. The chapters that deal with his 
music are usefully arranged and delightfully 


enthusiastic. 

LITERARY 

WHO’S WHO IN BOSWELL? By J. L. 
SmitH-DampierR. Oxford, Blackwell. 
tos. 6d. 

The idea of a Johnsonian Who’s Who is 

altogether admirable. One doubts, however, 

whether Mr. Smith-Dampier was wise to 
make each entry the same length, and to 
allot one to every day of a leap year. How- 
ever, his brief essays (not quite all of them 
biographies) are pleasantly readable and 
contain much information. The book has 
been beautifully printed by the Shakespeare 

Head Press. 

FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. 
By Mitton H. Stranspury. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. gs. 

A pedestrian but reasonably informative 

book of essays on some of the principal 

French writers of to-day. Mr. Stansbury 

does not attempt any comprehensive critic- 

ism of contemporary literature in France 
nor, with the exception of a chapter on the 

Surrealists, does he group his writers 

according to tendency or method. But he 

has put together unpretentious accounts of 
fourteen outstanding figures of which the 
most adequate are those dealing with Jules 

Romains, Frangois Mauriac, Henry de 

Montherlant and Julien Green. 

BENHAM’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS, 
PROVERBS AND HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS. Revised and Enlarged. By Sir 
GurRNEY Begcuam. Ward Lock. 15s. 

Since this book was first published in 1907 

it has been through many editions. For the 
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second time it has now been revised and re- 
set, and includes thousands of additional 
quotations, many from contemporary 
authors. Shakespeare occupies more than 
twice the space alloted to the Bible; the 
Bible about twice as much as Pope or Words- 
worth. The subject index is well done, and 
it would be unfair to complain that it is not 
exhaustive. If we look up forgiveness, we do 
not find ‘“‘To err is human, to forgive 
divine.” But if we look up error we do, and 
are guided to St. Jerome’s humanum est 
errare. Admirable in scope, arrangement and 
accuracy. 
ASPECTS OF MODERNISM. By Janxo 
LAVRIN. Stanley Nott. 6s. 
Studies of European writers from Oscar 
Wilde to Pirandello. By modernism Janko 
Lavrin means “‘ the advanced type of con- 
sciousness and sensibility” reflected in 
literature ; his general theme is the subject- 
ive element and the struggle for harmony 
both within the self and in relation to the 
outside world. Rimbaud, Anatole France, 
Essenin, Weininger, Rilke and Blok are 
among the subjects of his portraits. 
PROBLEMS OF SOVIET LITERA- 
TURE. Martin Lawrence. 3s. 6d. 
This book contains reports made at the first 
Soviet Writers’ Congress, by Gorky on 
Soviet literature, by Radek on contemporary 
world literature, and by Bukharin on poetry 
in the U.S.S.R. It gives a valuable picture, 
both of the way Marxist literary criticism 
works, and of a literature still in its infancy 
but thriving on the will-to-culture of a whole 
nation. Radek’s contribution is the best, the 
most incisive. Bukharin’s criticism of 
““pure”’ poetry is erudite and acute, but on 
the subject of contemporary poets he reads 
worse than any publisher’s blurb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HEARTSEASE AND HONESTY. By the 

SIEUR DE GRAMMONT. Translated by 

HELEN Simpson. Golden Cockerel Press. 

12s. 6d. and 315. 6d. 
Miss Simpson has translated these letters 
and verses from a manuscript picked up on 
a bookstall which she claims is the work 
of a steward to the Duc de Richelieu during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
though there is little evidence that it is other 
than a commonplace book of the period 
Grammont sent flattering and ingratiating 
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% % CAGE ME A PEACOCK (Third Printing) % % 


Mussolini legend exploded in 


SAWDUST CAESAR 


by GEORGE SELDES 


12/6 net 


Mr. Seldes has written what will 

surely be the most valuable and daring 

political book of the year. 
—SUNDAY REFEREE 


ARTHUR BARKE 


% % THE BOY FROM APULIA (Recommended by the Book Society) % % 


= 1/6 
are iT 
ARYAN PATH 


Principal February Contents 


THE WORLD IS ONE: WESTERN RELIGION 
AND INTERNATIONALISM 
J. D. BERESFORD 


EPILOGUE: a twice-yearly 


Critical Review 7/6 net 


Editor: LAURA RIDING 
Associate Editory: ROBERT GRAVES 


The object of “Epilogue” is to unify modern critical 


raid RESPONSIBILITY AND Cae FREE- 
OM Cc. E. M. JOAD 


THE SONG OF THE HIGHER LIFE: 


The Yoga of Partial eens 
RI KRISHNA PREM 


THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER : 


i. A Materialist Visions the Future 
UINCY HOWE 


ii. As An Idealist Views it R. MOOKERJI 


THE MEANING OF “ PROMETHEUS UN- 
BOUND ”’ D. S. SARMA 


WHEAT Dr IRENE B. HUDSON 
Reviews: by H.I’A.F., R.A.V.M., Geoffrey West, 
etc. 
Annual Subscription, 128. 0d. Single Copies, 1s. 6d. 
Published Monthly 
London Office: 17 Gt. Cumberland Place, W.1 


attitudes into a coherent view of life and thought. 


PROGRESS OF STORIES 


by LAURA RIDING 7/6 net 


This collection of stories, beginning in a matter-of-fact 
vein, takes us to unexplored levels of narrative. The author’s 
object is to show that ideas can have as vivid a story-appeal 
as stories with a conventional plot interest. 


THE NATURAL NEED 
Poems by JAMES REEVES 5/- net 


James Reeves is a poet who writes with a natural pleasure 
and conviction not usually found in modern poets. While he 
does not belong to “‘ the tradition” there is a charm in his 
poems which distinguishes them from the uneasy modernism 
of many of his contemporaries. 


10 Orange Street London W.C.2 
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epistles to his master, and highly artificial, 
extravagantly witty accounts of the goings- 
on in the society at Richelieu to his friends ; 
current events are touched upon in a little 
light satirical verse. There is much that is 
mildly entertaining in this small book, but 
the contents scarcely merit the expensive and 
exquisite production. ; 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By Ratpu Dutton. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

It would be difficult to make an unattract- 

ive book from this material, and Mr. Dutton, 

by his enthusiastic knowledge, gives it an 
added charm. In a foreword Mr. Osbert 

Sitwell laments that our country houses are 

among those works of art which only begin 

to have a wide appreciation when they are 
on the verge of being destroyed, and it is 
with an apprehensive pleasure that one 
pores over the photographs of lovely houses 
with their detail of garden steps and vases 
and Mr. Dutton’s learned but easily running 
commentary on the development of the 

English house from the pre-Tudor hall to 

the Georgian mansion. 

SABI PAS. By F. TENNYSON Jesse. Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d. 

A short account of the cats and dogs who 

shared the author’s villa in Provence, com- 

bined with some reflections on animals in 
general. These are pets of character, and 

Miss Jesse writes of them with sympathy 

and humour. 

THE LEGACY OF ENGLAND: AN 
ILLUSTRATED SURVEY. Batsford. 5s. 

An excellent collection of photographs 

designed to illustrate the architecture of 

Britain, accompanied by contributions from 

Edmund Blunden, Adrian Bell, George 

Birmingham, Ivor Brown, Bernard Darwin, 

Charles Bradley Ford, R. H. Mottram and 

G. M. Young on such subjects as English 

landscape, the farm, the village, the country 

house, the country church, sport and the 
inn. 

THE COMPLETE JOURNALIST: A 
Study of the Principles and Practice of 
Newspaper-Making. By F. J. MANSFIELD. 
Foreword by D. Ltoyp Georce. Pitman. 
12s. 6d. 

A scholarly as well as practical study of news- 

paper journalism as practised in London and 

the provinces to-day. Mr. Mansfield deals 
with almost every aspect of news gathering 
and presentation in its development and 
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present state. Its intimately knowledgeable 
account of the minute particulars of the 
business makes it valuable, while its abund- 
ance of illustrative anecdote renders it no 
less readable. An effective, up-to-date text- 
book. 

SONGS OF THE FOREST. By SHamrao 
HivaLe and VERRIER ELwin. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. 

The result of a long and sympathetic study 

of the Gonds, a primitive tribe of the 

Central Provinces of India. These trans- 

lations of the songs which accompany their 

dances will shed much new light on the life 
and customs of this gay, poverty-stricken 
and virile people. The unrhymed verse ren- 
dering is simple and delicate. A substan- 

tial account of these people provides a 

stimulating introduction to the songs. 


PHILOSOPHY 
GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY. By C. E. M. 
Joab. Gollancz. 6s. 
Confining himself to Metaphysics and the 
Theory of Knowledge, with a glance at 
7Esthetics, Mr. Joad outlines the thought 
of every significant Western philosopher, 
not historically, but in the form of a dis- 
cussion, for the general reader, of the main 
problems of philosophy. He has not so far 
travestied his subject as to make the book, 
in the words of Mr. Somerset Maugham on 
the wrapper, “as easy to read as a novel,” 
in fact, in spite of a somewhat arbitrary 
dismissal of certain problems as “‘ academic’”’ 
or “‘ technical,’’ some of those he deals with 
force him to sacrifice simplicity to exactness 
of expression. The general reader may be 
disappointed at the feeling of hustle and 
tolerance which pervades this treatment of a 
subject which is in its nature leisurely and 
passionate, and at the impression, which may 
be legitimately given in an historical account, 
but not in a philosophical one, that it is all 
a matter of taste and of the spirit of the age. 


POETRY 
THE FROZEN EARTH. By Win1Frep 
Ho ttsy. Collins. 2s. 
The publishers tell us that Winifred Holtby 
wrote a good deal of verse but that little of it 
was preserved. A complete edition of her 
poems and plays is contemplated. Mean- 
while her public will be glad to have these 
fourteen shortish pieces, unpretentious and 
in the main lyrical. They are limpid, tender 
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NOW 
APPEARING IN 


Spectator 


A series of Articles by 


H. G. WELLS 


ON 


‘THE ANATOMY OF 
FRUSTRATION ”’ 


(The Frustration of Youth, of Peace, 
of Abundance, of Socialism, of 
Love, etc.) in which this most 
original of modern thinkers 
expounds his considered 
philosophy of life. 


Sitectator 
6d. 


EVERY FRIDAY AT ALL NEWSAGENTS 
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little things, written mostly to her dead 

friends—the memory of the War gives a 

bitter twist to her sad and poignant music. 

The three poems to Elinor Wylie are more 

impersonal and represent her highest 

achievement. 

THE YEAR’S POETRY, 1935. Compiled 
by Denys KitHam ROBERTS, GERALD 
GovuLp and JOHN LEHMANN. Lane. 6s. 

The editors have chosen these poems not 

necessarily because they are good individu- 

ally, but rather because they “ illustrate the 
most significant contemporary tendencies 
and developments.”’ It is difficult to see the 
importance of the examples of verse from 

Messrs. Palmer, Wolfe, Turner, Whistler 

and Osbert Sitwell ; we have, however, Mr. 

Yeats, Mr. Auden at his best, and much 

interesting work by Messrs. Madge, Mac- 

Neice, Gascoyne, Barker and Dylan Thomas, 

Messrs. Spender and Day Lewis are repre- 

sented. 

THEORY OF FLIGHT. By Mourtev 
RuKEYSER. Yale University Press. 2 dollars. 
Humphrey Milford. gs. 

A first book of poems, contemporary in 

idiom and inspiration, giving promise of an 

individual talent. Miss Rukeyser’s strength 
lies at present in line and phrase ; she seldom 
achieves coherence of images. Revolutionary 
themes prevail, but she is best when she 
confines herself to more personal experience 
and simpler metres, as in the remarkable 

Thousands of Days or in Song for Dead 

Children— 

““ Weave grasses for their childhood ; who 

will never see 
love or disaster or take sides against decay.” 

THE ELEGIES OF PROPERTIUS. By 
E. H. W. MeyerstTEIn. Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Propertius, the one Latin poet who was never 

vulgar, is especially difficult to represent in 

the English tongue. Mr. Meyerstein employs 

a variety of metres, mainly of the ode form, 

and sticks closely to the original: it is thus 

inevitable that his phrasing should often be 

archaic. He relieves this, however, by a 

freshness and vigour of idiom reminiscent of 

the Jacobean writers. His work is scholarly 
throughout, and at times—as in his rendering 
of the matchless Sunt aliquid Manes—tises to 
considerable heights. Probably no translator 
could hope to reproduce the controlled 
violence of the original. Probably, too, Mr. 
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Meyerstein has come as near to translating 
the untranslateable as any Englishman may. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 

MAGNA BRITANNIA. By J. Coarman. 
Cape. tos. 6d. 

Professor Coatman’s book is an important 

specialist study of wider than specialist 

interest. Having faith in neither economic 
nationalism nor supra-national government 
as offering present lasting stability, he 
indicates the British Empire, seen as in 
rapid transition to the individually free 
association of a British Commonwealth, as 
affording a means of genuinely organic 
development towards a workable inter- 
national organization. Particular problems of 
economic and_ intellectual co-operation, 
migration, etc., are dealt with in detail. An 
informative and moderating volume for 

Imperialists and anti-Imperialists alike. 

THEY THAT TAKE THE SWORD. By 
Douctas JERROLD. Bodley Head. 6s. 

This is an attack, in the name of Christianity, 
on the principles underlying the present 
European search for peace. A Western 
civilization is Christian, it must fall if it 
loses this character. ‘“‘ Christian civiliza- 
tion”’ is based, says Mr. Jerrold, on “ the 
rights of personality,” 2.e., ‘‘ the freedom of 
man within a closed moral system. It is 
because the League’s decisions, purporting 
to be moral, are in fact only political, that 
they must fail. The basic assumption of this 
book that “‘ Christian civilization ”’ is peace- 
ful, rests not on History, but on Theology 
alone. 

TWO TACTICS. THE PROLETARIAN 
REVOLUTION. By V. I. Lenin. Martin 
Lawrence. 1s. 6d. each. 

Two Tactics was written in 1905 and deals 

with the Bolshevik attitude to a bourgeois- 

democratic revolution and towards a pro- 
visional government set up by it. Lenin 
outlines here the policy actually adopted by 

the Bolsheviks in the revolution of 1905 

—the “‘dress-rehearsal”’ of the October 

revolution. In The Proletarian Revolution, 

published at the end of 1918, this theme is 
taken up again, with particular reference to 
the illusions held by many of the working 
class about bourgeois democracy. Lenin’s 
analysis of the latter is an excellent example 
of his keen and remorseless reasoning-power. 
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MYERS & CO. 
Booksellers 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Fine and Rare Books 
Illuminated and other Manuscripts 
Autograph Letters 


Decorative XVIIth Century Maps 
Etchings of London Views 


A special department for First 
Editions of Modern Authors 


Inspection invited; Catalogues 
post free on request 


Telephone : “‘ Mayfair 2931” 


A New Book of Verse 
ELEMENTALS 


By Trevor Blakemore 
A fine collection of forty sea and nature poems 
and a remarkable sonnet sequence. 
Limited to 500 copies. 250 signed by the Author. 
Of all Booksellers or the Publishers— 
W. &G. Foyle, Ltd., Charing Cross Rd., London, 
W.C.2 
Telephone; Gerrard 5660 (twelve lines) 
Ye gah AID Mie eo SR he Cop ge VE by 


A FAMILIARITY WITH THE 
SALES taND NEWS .QFUQLD 
BOOKS AND PRINTS IS FUR- 


NISHED MONTH BY MONTH 
BY THE LONDON MERCURY’S 


“Bibliographical 
Notes and News” 


MARTHA BROWN, mr. 


A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 
of “ Anna Lombard ’”’ (six million copies sold) 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in “‘The Times” or 


June 8th, said: ‘‘l have been readin 


a very extraordinary book this 


week called ‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 


T WERNER LAURIE, 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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The Retiring Director of the British 
Museum, Sir George Hill, has written, for 
the benefit especially of museum curators 
and antiquaries, a study of the laws which 
most affect their business, Treasure Trove in 
Law and Practice from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. It will be published this 
February by the Oxford University Press. 

A complete civilian diary of the war 
appears in letters, written weekly throughout 
the whole period of the war to his brother in 
Canada, by the late F. S. Oliver, author of 
The Endless Adventure, which have been 
edited by Mr. Stephen Gwynn and will be 
published in February by Messrs. Macmillan. 
Mr. Oliver was semi-officially connected 
during this time with members of the War 
Cabinet. 

Messrs. Heinemann will publish on Feb- 
ruary 17th The Letters of Arnold Bennett to 
his nephew Richard Bennett from 1916 
onwards, selected and edited by Richard 
Bennett. 

Among the biographies that are announced 
for February is Miss Edith Sitwell’s Victoria 
of England, which is now to be published on 
February 13th by Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
On January 2oth, the same publishers expect 
to publish the first volume of General Smuts 
by Sarah Gertrude Millin, of which the 
second volume wil] appear in the autumn. 

England under George I, The Beginnings 
of the Hanoverian Dynasty, by Prof. Wolf- 
gang Michael, is being published for the 
first time in English by Messrs. Macmillan 
on February 11th. It is translated and 
adapted under the supervision of Prof. L. B. 
Namier. This book first appeared in 
Germany in 1896. 

Messrs. Methuen announce for February 
20th The History of the German Republic, 
1918-1030, by Dr. Arthur Rosenberg, who 
was for some years a member of the Reich- 
stag and is now anexile. This will be trans- 
lated by Jan T. D. Morrow and L. Marie 
Sieveking. 

Messrs. Gollancz announce two books 
dealing with Russia, The U.S.S.R. Hand- 
book, edited by Dr. Louis Segal, editor of 
the Monthly Review of the Moscow Narodny 
Bank and the Soviet Union Year Book, and 
Soviet Justice, by Vishinsky, Public Prose- 
cutor cf the U.S.S.R. 


On February 4th Messrs. Macmillan will 


publish Mr. J. M. Keynes’ A General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. 

Mr. Herbert Read, of whose The Meaning 
of Art Messrs. Faber and Faber are bringing 
out a revised and enlarged edition on Feb- 
ruary 20th, is publishing with Messrs, 
Heinemann a book of Essays on Literature 
and Art, In Defence of Shelley and Other 
Essays, which will appear on February 24th. 

A new series of essays called Ideogramic, 
edited by Ezra Pound and published by 
Messrs. Nott, will begin this month with 
The Chinese Written Character, by Ernest 
Fenellosa, with a foreword and notes by 
Ezra Pound. The next two essays in this 
series will be The Ta Hio of Confucius, 
translated by Ezra Pound and The American 
Scene, by William Carlos Williams. 

Messrs. Duckworth also announce some 
translations from the Chinese, Modern 
Chinese Poetry, translated by Harold Acton 
and Ch’en Shih-Hsiang. Mr. Harold Acton 
is now professor of English in the University 
of Peking. 

In English poetry the most important 
event this month will be the publication on 
February 27th by the Hogarth Press of Noah 
and the Waters, by Cecil Day Lewis, from 
which we publish a Chorus on an earlier 
page. 

Among fiction this month will be late 
Miss Winifred Holtby’s last novel, South 
Riding, to be published by Messrs. Collins 
on February 24th. A new novel, Pauline, 
by L. H. Myers, author of The Root and the 
Flower, will be published by Messrs. Putnam 
this month. Messrs. Methuen announce 
The Exile, by Pearl S. Buck, for February 
6th, together with an omnibus volume of 
her Chinese novels on February 20th. Mr. 
Robert Speaight, the Thomas a Becket of 
the present production of T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral, has written a novel 
of the stage, The Angel in the Mist, to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Cassell. Miss 
E. M. Delafield’s new novel, Faster, Faster, 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan on 
February 14th. Mr. Jack B. Yeats, brother of 
W. B. Yeats, has written his first novel, a 
satirical fantasy about Ireland which will be 
published this month by Messrs. Heine- 
mann. Mr. Nicholas Blake, author of A 
Question of Proof, is publishing another 
detective novel, Thou Shell of Death, with 
Messrs. Collins, on March 2nd. 


